















































Just Plain Talk! 


Government priorities of certain goods and even 





























further restrictions of consumer credit may affect your 
sales yolume in 1942. If either or both come to pass, 
and we believe they will, it is only logical to assume 
that you will want to be doubly safe in extending 


credit under such changed conditions. 


We suggest that you check with the Credit Bureau 
in your community that is a member of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America and obtain a Factbilt credit 
report every time you extend credit. By checking your 
customers and potential customers you will avoid un- 
necessary losses from those who find it impossible to 
pay. You will further maximize your profits by avoiding 


unnecessary collection costs on those who aré slow pays. 


The year 1942 will be one of dynamic changes. It 
is ‘‘just plain talk” that we advise you to ‘Always call 


the Credit Bureau before extending credit in °42.” 


Associatep Crepit Bureaus ve America 


INOVUR PV RATTSO 


“An Association of Credit Bureaus Since 1906” 


1218 OLIVE STREET SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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The program for the 30th Annual Con- 
ference and Credit Sales Forum is prac- 
tically complete. Past President Batty of 
San Francisco, will deliver the keynote ad- 
dress ‘‘The Credit Fraternity’s Contribu 
tion Toward Winning the War.’’ It is 
hoped that the Hon. Ronald Ransom, Vice- 
Chairman, Board of Governors, Federal 
Reserve System, will be present. He has 
been asked to address the Convention. 

‘* America’s Tomorrow’’ will be the sub- 
ject of an address by C. C. Sheppard, 
President, Louisiana Central Lumber Com 
pany, Clarks, La., a past Director of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
‘*Our Every Day Job’’ will be the address 
of Robert L. Thornton, President, Mercan- 
tile National Bank of Dallas, one of the 
leading bankers of the Southwest. 

Many, who attended the San Antonio 
Convention in 1940 will be delighted to 
know that Capt. A. A. Nichoson, who is 
now Assistant to the Vice-President of the 
Texas Company, New York, will again 
address our Association. His subject will 
be ‘‘ All Out Effort in Our National Emer- 
gency.’’ Mr. John §S. Fleek of Hayden, 
Miller & Company, Cleveland, and President 
of the Investment Bankers Association of 
America, will address the Convention on 
Wednesday, June 17. The subject of his 
address will be decided later. Wm. H. 
Baldwin, Manager Credits, United States 
and Canada, General Motors Acceptance 
Corp., New York, has chosen as his subject, 
‘*‘Regulation W—Its Economic Effect.’’ 
Carl Wollner, President, Panther Oil & 
Grease Manufacturing Co., Fort Worth, a 
charter member and former Vice-President 
of the Dallas Association, will talk on 
‘* Letters. ’’ Another excellent speaker 
will be Mrs. Fay H. Armold, Vice-President, 
Armold Sales Training Institute, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Her subject will be ‘‘A 
Customer Looks at the Credit Manager.’’ 
Mrs. Armold is a_ noted lecturer and 
thoroughly informed in all phases of retail 
ing. Other subjects will be announced 
later. 

. * 

It was my privilege to attend interesting 
meetings in Louisville, the evening of Janu 
ary 15, and Nashville on the 16th. Both 
Associations are older than the National, 
and the Nashville Association is the oldest 
National Unit in the South. On Monday 
evening, the 19th, a general meeting, at- 
tended by merchants and credit managers, 
was held in Chattanooga, and was ad- 
dressed by W. Harvey King of Nashville, 
National Membership Chairman for Ten- 
nessee, who pointed out the advantages of 
local and National membership and the 
contributing reasons for Nashville having a 
local and National membership of 230. 
I spoke on general credit conditions and 
outlined what, in my opinion, was in the 
offing in connection with an amendment 
to Regulation W. The group voted to 
organize a Local Association affiliated with 
the Retail Credit Men’s Association (the 
Credit Bureau) and the National. 


L. 8. Crowder 
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YOU ARE HAVING TROUBLE with some of your accounts 
that do not pay promptly, we know what will help you. Order 
a supply of our credit education inserts—two of which are illus- 
trated below. Use them with your statements and collection cor- 


respondence, and watch the results ! 


There are six inserts in this new series. They are printed 
in Bronze Blue ink on Light Blue paper. Size, 34%” x 54”. 
Price, $2.00 per thousand. 


Send for free sample folder showing our complete series of stickers and 
inserts designed to improve your collections, discourage overbuying, 
and promote credit sales 
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Q THE SAME PROMPTNESS.IN THE PAYMENT OF THEIR 
JINTSAS YOU EXPECT FRO M THEM IN EMERGENCIES. 


When emergencies arise, when tragedy im 
. pends, they are expected to respond--night 

or day, 1n fair weather or foul—and they do. 
But, too often, that same promptness is not shown 
when time for payment comes. IS THAT FAIR? 
They have bills to meet, tool And families to sup- 


SAC RED TRUST | a employees to be paid---just like the rest 


a 
| GUARD YOUR CREDIT | 


And remember, how you pay them is known 
to the retail stores~and how you pay the 
stores is known to them also—through your 
record at the credit bureau 


To keep your credit record clear, PAY ALL 
BILLS PROMPTLY---by the tenth or as agreed. 
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Creait Bureau! . 


We have YOUR NAME 
. 7 
in this “Who's Who” 
The files of the Credit Bureau contain 
the credit record of every citizen, and 


every member of the burean bes access 
to this record. 


(ata 


E consider ourselves fortunate to facts are recorded. The records are 

be listed in “Who's Who” or the constantly revised 
Social Register, but our credit record ~ from members. check-ups. 
in the files of the Credit Bureau is far and a close watch over court records 
more important in our daily lives! 
In this “Who's Who” of Business, are each member of this Credit Burecu— 
listed the credit records of the citizens 
of this community: How they pay the 


GUARD YOUR CREDIT 
AS A SACRED TRUST 


o 
sy 
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Onder from your Credit Bureau or 


SHELL BUILDING 
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Retail Credit branting 


nder Wartime Conditions 


J. 7. Machat® 


ye granting today, and as many tomorrows as we can see ahead, presents 
the toughest nut credit men have been called upon to crack. Economists 
furnish an intelligible background, but it does not add up too clearly. Manage- 
ment is willing and anxious that we now assume our full prerogative—and 


ultimate responsibility. 


feeling. 


Statisticians only leave us with that “morning after” 


The writer sensed that it was not given to any one mortal man to crystallize 
the subject into a practical series of do’s and don’ts. Nor is it expedient for 


the credit men to pull in seventeen different ways, without 
some loss of confidence on the part of management. It 
is for this reason that the composite thought of the 
leaders of our p*ofession may well serve as a manual of 
do’s and don’ts in credit granting, for the duration of 
the war economy. 

To the leading credit men and credit authorities went 
questionnaires, asking whether more than normal caution 
should be employed in credit granting now. The answers 
rather demonstrated futility of the question. Every 
respondent replied with a hearty “yea.” In a few cases 
we were told that a more than normal caution should 
always have been exercised, which would make excep- 
tional caution unnecessary at this time. Most replies 
were more realistic. A sprinkling of replies indicated 
in a “don’t look now’ manner that if we don’t, the 
government might “watch it for us.” Of course, Reg- 
ulation W is now history. The Canadian law covering 
open thirty-day accounts was pointed out as the “goblin 
that might get us if we don’t watch out.” So it looks 
like the watchwords now must be care, caution, study, 
and watch your three C’s very closely. 

Question number 2 was, “What, if any, special re- 
quirements should be set up for consumer credit?” 
The replies were legion. There was a basic accord in 
the fundamentals plus a great deal of individual opinion. 





*Head of the Credit Sales Promotion Division of the 
Douglass C. Fonda Company, New York City. Mr. Machat is 
a graduate of Cornell University and for many years was a 
Director of the Credit Promotion Division of the Ross Federal 
Service, Inc., of New York. He is creator of The Machat 
Plan, a plan for obtaining new charge customers for the larger 
retail establishments, and is well known to our members for 
the interesting articles he has written for The Crepir Worip 
during the past year and a half. 


Paramount was the need for greater scrutiny of the 
occupational hazard. Employment will flow out of 
existing industrial plants and into plants for defense 
armament. Durable goods industry will suffer. Non- 
defense industry will see sharp curtailment or substantial 
conversion. Generally, civilian economy will shrink, 
hence volume will decline. There is the problem of the 
itinerant industrial worker. There is the problem of 
the man in uniform and those who may soon be called. 
There is the problem of the shrinkage of income for all, 
particularly the white collar worker. 

To what does this add up? Every credit executive 
asked, urged a careful, analytical study of one’s own 
locality. What factors in your town make for long- 
term steady employment? What will be the income 
for the various classes of labor, industrial and white 
collar, in your respective community? Where will be 
the industry and manufacturer now in your community, 
at the war’s close? The margin of safety lies in the 
durable goods plants now converted to war use. By 
the same token, safety lies in the presence of industry 
manufacturing our daily wants, war or peace. The 
credit man doesn’t need to agonize over world economy 
and soul-shattering facts. Ours is essentially a local 
problem with the bigger background of ebb and flow 
of economies. Particularly, however, we must con- 
centrate on the local factors. It was felt that the 
credit man must scrutinize and challenge every decision 
to be made and then go ahead and make it with courage 
and confidence. Angels can do no more. 

As to individual brakes suggested, the greatest em- 
phasis was placed on a stricter collection policy. Ac- 
counts must not run indefinitely. The need for guaran- 
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tors, especially for the man in our armed forces, is 


apparent. The entire family income should serve as 
a yardstick as much as the individual applicant. Some 
gave express thought to the authorization problem that 
will arise. The day-by-day condition of the account 
will have to be checked. Greater attention to limits 
and to the control of those limits was urged. Nearly 
all of those replying stressed the thought that we must 
not permit customers to mortgage their future earnings 
out of reason. The credit man is urged that he not 
permit his customer to contract too long-term an obliga- 
tion. Frankness with the customer and his relation to 
his charge account is urged. 

The question relating to the prevailing practice during 
World War I. found few takers. The average age of 
the credit executive must be in the thirties since few 
admitted firsthand knowledge of the answers to this 
question. One thing stood out: that the conditions 
governing credit granting were far different then. 
Credit was only for the few, mostly the carriage trade. 
The need for long-term credit had not become a factor. 
Altogether, nothing tangible resulted from that question. 
Thus its value in restatement is that we can end any 
further search for enlightenment from that era. 

The general subject of building up receivables at this 
time was controversial. 
vigorously for 


The pro’s and con’s argued 
their viewpoint. While arguing that 
solicitation for accounts should be continued, in virtually 
every case, excessive care was suggested. Substantially, 
the rules governing credit granting in these perilous times 
will automatically serve for the acceptance of a new 
solicited account. No further requirements are neces- 
sary except emphasis on stability of residence and em- 
ployment. It had been stated that volume will probably 
decline, and heading the list switl be the decline in charge 
business. Thus, intelligent solicitation, it was thought, 
would breach some of the 





thirty-day accounts was approved over various types of 
limited credit accounts. 

The questionnaire called for suggestions for the credit 
man. Advice was freely and intelligently offered. Pass- 
ing over the obvious and the well-intentioned slogans, 
many interesting viewpoints were expressed. The princi- 
pal feeling evidenced was that the credit man should be 
“liberally conservative.” Humanize your work, said a 
Retain your poise, no matter what the cir- 
cumstance, and, incidentally, your sense of humor, too. 
Some few suggested that this is a good time to clean 
house. ‘Thought must be given to the personnel of the 
with relation to Above all, 


special care to prevent overloading and overextension 


great many. 


credit section turnover. 


was almost a unanimous sentiment. The thought was 
that the credit man will serve his store, his country and 
his customer best in this way. Finally, the need that 
the customer has for the particular purchase he makes, 
should be given thought. His character and his capacity 
to pay, on a forty-hour-week basis, will serve well as the 
ultimate yardstick in a trying period of credit granting. 

The precise conclusions to be drawn from the con- 
The re- 
sulting admonition of do’s and don’ts is something for 
each credit executive to conform to, as it may cover his 
individual case. 


sensus of opinions add up as sound reasoning. 


No one set of rules can govern credit granting. Local- 
ities differ. Some are touched more by defense alloca- 
tions and others are almost devoid of wartime industry. 
But the underlying principles are the same. Everywhere 
there is the need for a sane confidence in the future of 
this country and the ability to carry on in a steady un- 
ruffed manner. Capacity and willingness to pay are 
still important tests to apply in credit granting. Re- 


ceivables will be kept liquid 





gap. A shivery thought was 
mentioned in one of the 
sessions of the recent con- 


. side. COLONEL 
Somebody said if 


vention. 


retail stores will not extend a special meeting of the 
credit, the small loan com- December 11, 1941, to | 

shsdioe ‘ll we h Credit in Wartime. The 
panies will take up the presented. 

burden with all of its im- 1 


plications. 

A good many, urging con- 
tinued solicitation, suggested 
the retrieving of the stores’ that might 
inactives as the best single 
source of a greater volume 


, be paramount to safety 
of receivables. 


A few voices Would the volume plan 
were raised for the store- 
wide employee contest. Per- 
sonal solicitation at the door 
was thought to have the 
added value of cementing 6. 
the good will of the cus- 
tomer. Telephone solicita- 
tion should be discouraged 
and direct-mail competes too 


retail credit 


of bills of November 30 





other appeals. Soliciting 


‘*Retail Credit in Wartime’’ Discussion 


FRANKLIN BLACKSTONE, 


of the Retail Credit Association of Pittsburgh, conducted 


discuss the 


. What general conditions existed in 1917-1918 war- 
times that differ from those 
how will retail credit be affected? 

2. Should consideration be given to possible changes 
in the retail credit morale of the people since 1918 
improve or deteriorate the willingness to 
pay? Is it better or worse? and_ the 

3. Should credit sales volume in wartime continue to 


increase the uncertainty of 
prompt payment or decrease it? 

4. Would the wartime registration of women affect 
adversely, and why? 

5. Will the payment of wartime increases in personal 
taxes cause delays in the payment of personal debts? 
If there could be such a probability, when should 
retail credit managers and merchants insist on payment 
and December 31? 
it be in March or April—or January? 


favorably or 


7. How may your Association help to improve retail 
credit morale by instilling in individuals a desire to 
strongly with defense and pay their bills when due? 


only through a close collec- 
tion policy and the provision 
of safeguards against pyra- 
miding and 
The 


the credit executive from es- 


President 


overloading. 
Executive Committee, on 
subject ‘‘ Retail 


following questions were 


situation must arouse 


tablished dogma. Nor must 


of December, 1941, and the credit neem: be 
stampeded. It might be well 
to remember that he is still 
the credit sales executive, 


lifeblood of the 


store’s business is its charge 


retail credit granting? 


volume. It is best, however, 
that we do not lose our 
perspective. We should not 
discard common horse sense 
for “rule of thumb.” We 
must not sell our customer 
short. Our faith in Amer- 
Should ica and our way of life must 
be reflected in our willing- 
ness to make decisions with 
our heart as well as our 


head. 
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1941 
Retail Credit Survey 





The United States Department of Commerce will con- 
tinue the regular annual Retail Credit Survey to cover 
trends in the past year. Report forms to collect in- 
formation for 1941 will have been mailed to retailers 
by February 2. 

The annual Retail Credit Survey was originally es- 
tablished at the request of the National Retail Credit 
Association. The survey has become an outstanding 
example of what can be accomplished in compiling in- 
formation through voluntary cooperation by retailers. 
Under present circumstances, the project should be 
given unanimous support by stores having some part of 
their sales on credit. 

Many stores which could quickly and easily supply 
the small amount of data needed for the 1941 Credit 
Survey are not on the Department’s mailing list. If you 
have not received a request for a report, send your name 
and address to Credit Research Section 53-d, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. A form for your 
report will be mailed immediately. 

As required by law, your report will be held confi- 
dential for use only in this study which will not dis- 
close the identity of your firm. No government agency 
other than the Department of Commerce will be per- 
mitted to examine your report. It cannot be used for 
purposes of taxation, regulation, or investigation. 

Only stores cooperating with the Department of Com- 
merce will receive the results of the 1941 Retail Credit 
Survey. - 





Allison P. Koelling to New Post 


Allison P. Koelling, formerly Manager of the Report- 
ing Department of the Merchants Association of Indian- 
apolis, has been appointed Pub- 
lic Relations Director for the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America, Fifth District. 

Graduated from Butler Uni- 
versity, he was formerly asso- 
ciated with Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. He has been active in State 
Association work in Indiana, 
serving as Secretary-Manager of 
the Associated’ Credit Bureaus 
of Indiana. Likewise, he has 
been interested in the District Organization and has 
aided bureaus in that District in securing much new 
business. During 1938-1940, he was Secretary-Treasurer 
of District 13, N. R. .. A. 


























« ROMBPT- PAYMENT... 


** OF BILLS IS AN IMPORTANT 
FACTOR IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


+ « Pay Prompily 








An 


ALL AMERICAN 
Sticker 


carrying a message for 
prompt payment of bills, 
with a National Defense tie- 
in. 

Definitely a timely plea 
for the defense of America 
and your accounts. Protect 
your customers’ credit rec- 
ords by using this up-to-the- 
minute reminder on all state- 
ments and stationery. A new 
addition to our series of edu- 
cational stickers—this one 
really ‘‘rings the bell.”’ 

Shown actual size. Printed 
in red and blue on white 
gummed paper. Only $2.00 
a thousand. 
NATIONAL RETAIL 


CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Shell Building - - St. Louis, Mo. 
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etail Installment Credit Estimates 


or 


1941 and Current Outlook 


epartment of Commerce estimates point to a record 

total of $6,800,000,000 for retail installment sales 
during 1941. This volume represents 12.5 per 

cent of the Department’s estimate of $54,092,000,000 for 
all retail sales in 1941, and a gain in these deferred- 
payment transactions of 17.8 per cent from the estimated 
1940 retail installment sales volume of $5,801,000,000. 

The 17.8 per cent rise of installment sales in 1941 
over 1940 compares with similar estimated gains for the 
year of 18.4 per cent for total retail sales and 17.6 per 
cent in the underlying factor of income payments. 

Although not shown by results for 1941, installment 
sales usually tend to advance more rapidly than other 
retail sales in times when there is strong growth in retail 
activity. However, installment sales were already at a 
high point in 1940, having advanced 19 per cent in that 
year as compared with a rise of total retail sales from 
1939 to 1940 of less than 9 per cent. Thus installment 
sales in 1941 were up 40 per cent from the 1939 figure, 
whereas cash and open-credit sales each gained 27 per 
cent over this two year period. 

The 12.5 per cent proportion of time-payment sales to 
all retail sales in 1941 was almost the same as their pro- 
portion in 1940, but was slightly higher than the share of 
these sales to the totals in two other years of peak retail 
activity. Installment sales were probably less than $6,- 
000,000,000 in 1929, according to revised estimates, and 
reached nearly $5,000,000,000 at the 1937 post-depression 
high point. As compared to the $54,092,000,000 esti- 
mate for total retail sales in 1941, however, sales were 
$49,115,000,000 in 1929 and only $42,147,000,000 in 
1937, with installment sales falling between 11.5 and 12 
per cent of these totals. 

About 90 per cent of the $6,800,000,000 installment 
volume in 1941 represented sales of consumers’ durable 
goods such as automobiles, refrigerators, ranges, washing 
machines and a variety of other household equipment and 
hard merchandise. The remaining 10 per cent comprised 
mainly sales of apparel, other soft goods, and jewelry. 

It is estimated that time-payment sales made by deal- 
ers in new and used automobiles alone accounted for 
more than one-half of total installment volume during 
1941, or approxi- 
mately $3,900,- 
000,000. The 
general merchan- 
dise and furni- 
ture store groups 
appear to have 
shared _ about 
equally in a com- 
bined _ figure 
of $1,600,000,- 
000 of — install- 
ment sales esti- 
mated for these 
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Malcolm L. Merriam 


In Charge of Credit Research 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


trades during 1941, representing nearly 24 per cent of 
total installment sales for the year. Household appliance 
and radio stores accounted for estimated installment sales 
of not more than $400,000,000 in 1941, a figure less than 
6 per cent of the grand total of all retail deferred-pay- 
ment volume, but it excludes sales of radios and appli- 
ances by other types of retail stores. 

Consumer debts on accounts arising from retail install- 
ment sales increased steadily through the first eight 
months of 1941, reaching a peak estimated at about $4,- 
000,000,000 by the close of August. In addition to these 
accounts held on the books of retailers and their sales 
financing agencies, on the same date it is believed that 
various cash loan institutions such as personal finance 
companies, credit unions, and personal loan departments 
of commercial banks held consumer installment debt bal- 
ances in the range from $800,000,000 to $900,000,000 on 
loans made for retail purposes. These consumer debt 
outstandings represented cash loans made direct to con- 
sumers specifically to pay for their retail purchases of mer- 
chandise, particularly automobiles and other durable goods. 

In transactions of this nature retailers receive cash, 
and the sales are not reflected in the estimated $6,800,- 
000,000 installment volume figure for the year. How- 
ever, these installment debts on cash loans made for retail 
purchases are part of total retail consumer installment 
debt, and their inclusion brings the aggregate retail in- 
stallment debt at the close of August, 1941, to a figure 
between $4,700,000,000 and $5,000,000,000. The retail 
store installment sales of $6,800,000,000 can likewise be 
raised to a figure in the neighborhood of $8,000,000,000 
to reflect the total of consumers’ retail buying on install- 
ment credit in 1941, regardless of how the debts were 
financed. ‘ 

These facts with reference to installment selling have 
threefold significance in relation to the great shifts which 
must accompany our wartime economy. In the first place, 
while the method of selling against income has been widely 
criticized as a factor contributing to business instability 
in ordinary times, it now has proved a blessing as the 
device responsible in no small degree for the growth of 
specialized industrial capacity vital in today’s mechanized 
warfare. The $8,000,000,000 aggregate volume figure 
for 1941 is a rough measure of the tangible values under- 
lying installment selling in the form of industrial man- 
agement, machinery, skilled labor and channels for raw 
materials which are available for immediate conversion to 
war purposes. Thus installment selling through its stim- 
ulus to peacetime industry has aided in giving us a “run- 
ning start” in the sudden transition from peace to war. 











The unprecedented volume of installment credit trans- 
actions in 1941 also indicates that many consumers pro- 
tected themselves against the future by anticipating their 
needs while durable goods were available in quantity. 
This will tend temporarily to stabilize consumption and 
remove immediate pressure from the future markets for 
durable goods, where drastic curtailment of civilian pro- 
duction has either been ordered or will probably occur 
because of lack of necessary raw materials, particularly 
metals. 

Finally, it is clear that curtailment of production for 
civilian use will enforce a sharp reduction of installment 
sales volume, with a consequent decrease in the amount 
of consumer debts outstanding on these accounts. In fact, 
there is evidence that this liquidation is already taking 
place, following the wave of anticipatory buying which 
carried through August. 


Consumption Stabilized 
Through Anticipatory Buying 

Because of this widespread anticipatory buying, a con- 
siderable proportion of installment volume in both 1940 
and 1941 no doubt represented sales borrowed from the 
1942 markets. Although there probably will be a fur- 
ther degree of expansion of consumer income, which usu- 
ally serves to broaden demand for durable goods, the ex- 
tent to which there was this recent anticipatory buying 
might have produced some net deflationary reaction in 
the course of 1942 if durable goods production were to be 
gauged entirely by civilian demands during that year. 
This eventuality is now largely an academic consideration, 
however, as the durable goods productive capacity must 
be forced ahead for war needs. Furthermore, whatever 
the amount of consumer demand in 1942, curtailed total 
supplies of durable goods, as measured by new production 
for civilian use plus the carry-over of inventories from 
1941, will become the major factor determining the scope 
of 1942 markets. 

While requirements for war production are in process 
of upward revision, it is impossible to predict closely the 
extent to which civilian new production of durable goods 
such as automobiles and household appliances will be re- 
duced in 1942 or beyond. However, on the basis of pres- 
ent indications as to war demands for labor and materials, 
it appears not unlikely that aggregate new production of 
durable goods for civilian use, which comprise the bulk 
of retail installment sales, may be reduced by at least 
two-thirds in 1942 as compared to 1941. 

In the meantime, retailers will start 1942 with in- 
ventories of durable goods which appear to be relatively 
heavy as compared to a year ago. Without adequate 
supplies for replenishment, however, these inventories 
can be drawn down rapidly. In most cases they prob- 
ably would not sustain a large sales volume for more 
than a very few months at the most. 


In the light of these factors, and assuming that prices 
for the reduced total supply of goods remained fairly 
stable in 1942, total retail installment buying by con- 
sumers might fall to an aggregate figure as low as $3,000,- 
000,000, or even $2,500,000,000 for the year. This esti- 
mate compares with the estimated aggregate volume of 
$8,000,000,000 during 1941, including retail store install- 
ment operations as well as the consumer installment loans 
to provide cash for retail purchases. 


A further assumption with regard to the 1942 estimate 
of consumer installment buying is that both purchasers 
using credit and those having cash would be permitted to 
share the smaller amount of durable goods with about the 
same proportion to each group as in the past. However, 
with consumer income enormously expanded, a much 
larger part of the reduced quantity of durable goods could 
be sold without use of credit to provide a market. Thus if 
the cash buyer should be favored as against the credit 
buyer, there is the additional possibility that retail install- 
ment transactions in 1942 could shrink to a much smaller 
figure than even the lowest estimate of $2,500,000,000. 

In view at least of the psychological restraint exerted 
by the controls which have been established over install- 
ment selling, there may be some probability of a shift in 
favor of cash buyers, rather than a general move favoring 
credit buyers and serving to enlarge the relative share of 
durable goods sold on installment plans in 1942. At 
present, however, there would seem to be no tangible 
obstacle to events taking either course. 

The extreme possibility of virtual elimination of install- 
ment sales during 1942 would result in the liquidation 
by the early part of 1943 of practically all of the present 
total of nearly $5,000,000,000 outstanding on retail con- 
sumer installment debts. However, a maximum reduc- 
tion over this period of perhaps $3,000,000,000 to $3,- 
500,000,000, which would leave retail consumer install- 
ment debts at a net balance of between $1,500,000,000 
to $2,000,000,000, may be within a more reasonable range 
of estimate at present. 

Whatever the magnitude of shrinkage of consumer 
retail installment debts, the liquidation will exert only a 
short-run deflationary effect. The ultimate result will 
be the release of a part of the inflationary stimulus aris- 
ing from expanding income payments which during 1941 
was temporarily diverted into an enlarged production of 
durable goods for civilian use. As consumers pay out 
their old debts, the amounts which they have been setting 
aside from current income to liquidate these debts will 
then be released for other types of expenditure. 

Thus the process of contracting the existing consumer 
retail installment debts on durable goods, plus inability 
to incur new debts or make substantial cash down pay- 
ments in this area, will automatically release a new flow 
of funds into retail markets where other goods are avail- 
able. Intensifying the general problem of control over 
inflation, this new flow of funds will increase month by 
month as old debts are paid off and larger numbers of 
consumers either do 
not require replace- 
ments of their auto- 
mobiles and other 
durable goods equip- 
ment, or are con- 
fronted with the 
fact that they can- 
not make purchases 
of these products in 
accordance with 
their needs and their 
capacity to pay. 
(Continued on 

page 28.) 
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New Member of National Office Staff 





THE NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSO- 
CIATION announces the appointment of Mr. J. 
Gordon Dakins as Educational Director and Credit 
Consultant as well as assistant to Arthur H. Hert, 
Research Director. Mr. Dakins is a practical credit 
man who is not only highly 
regarded by the credit profes- 
sion in Canada, but is also 
eminently qualified by experi- 
ence and education for his new 
position. 


He brings with him a suc- 
cessful record as a_ credit 
executive during the twelve 
years he was engaged in credit 
work. Until he resigned to 
join the staff of the National 
Retail Credit Association, he was employed by the British 
American Oil Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, as 
Credit Manager of their Retail Division. 

Credit cards were a new development in Canada in 
1937 when he became associated with the petroleum 
industry. As a result, he was given the opportunity to 
develop and install a system of retail credit which was 
adopted throughout the Dominion until this type of 





credit was abolished recently as a gasoline conservation 
measure by the Canadian Government. His work with 
the British American Oil Co., Ltd., gave him a thorough 
insight into the operation of both wholesale and retail 
credit in the oil business and an appreciation of the need 
for adequate credit control. 

Mr. Dakins, a native of Canada, is a graduate of the 
University of Manitoba and holds degrees in Arts and 
Law. While at the Manitoba Law School, he was 
awarded the University gold medal for the highest stand- 
ing during the course. He secured a valuable legal train- 
ing with Judge R. B. Graham of Winnipeg. 

Prior to his connection with the oil business, he was 
employed for eight years as assistant credit manager of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, Winnipeg. His associa- 
tion there with Mr. F. W. Funk, formerly of Minne- 
apolis, provided a very valuable training in department 
store credit management and an opportunity co specialize 
in business correspondence. 

From the time he joined the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
Mr. Dakins has been actively engaged in the work of 
credit associations. He has written articles and delivered 
speeches on credit problems. He lectured at the Toronto 
Credit School and has a Dominion-wide reputation as a 
specialist in effective credit and collection correspondence. 
Letter-writing has been his hobby for years, and his 
articles on “Letterology” appear monthly in Canada. 

In adding Mr. Dakins to their staff, the officers of 
the National Retail Credit Association have secured the 
services of an able speaker and a competent writer on 
credit problems. He is the type of man whose talents 
will not only further the services of the Association but 
whose ideas and experience will assist other credit men 
and women in dealing with the problems which con- 
tinually confront them. 
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National Office 
Mowes 





THE EXECUTIVE OFFICES of the National 
Retail Credit Association, located for the past 13 years 
at 1218 Olive Street, St. Louis, will move to the Shell 
Building at 13th and Locust Streets on February 15. 
The new offices on the second floor, occupying about 
2,000 square feet, are completely air conditioned. While 
the space is approximately the same as formerly, the 
arrangement is more compact and should aid greatly in 


rendering a more efficient service to our members. 
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The selection gives the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion headquarters of which every member can be proud 
and in keeping with the dignity and progress of the 
Organization. Members, when stopping in the city, are 
cordially invited to visit the National Office at the new 
location which is conveniently situated in the heart of 
the downtown business district, only one block from the 
former address. Above is a photograph of the building 
we will occupy. 

Remember the new address, National Retail 
Credit Association, Executive Offices, Shell 
Building, St. Louis. 
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Mayfield Heads N.R.D.G.A. for Third Term 


Frank M. Mayfield, President, Scruggs, Vandervoort 
& Barney, St. Louis, was drafted for a third term as 
President of the National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
Mr. Mayfield, although unanimously chosen for the 
honor, was reluctant to accept a third term because he is 
a staunch advocate of rotation of office. He was pre- 
vailed on to accept and it was a tribute from his colleagues 
who say they are proud of the record which he has made 
for retailing in Washington and wherever he has ap- 
peared. 


Worsdell Joins State Retail Council 


Alfred J. Worsdell, Jr., Assistant Manager of the 
Credit Bureau of Greater New York, Inc., has resigned 

to become the Executive Manager 
} and General Administrative Assistant 
| to John C. Watson, President of the 
l New York State Council of Retail 
1 Merchants, Albany, New York. Prior 
| to joining the Credit Bureau eight 
f years ago, he was for five years As- 
sistant Credit Manager of James Mc- 
i Creery & Co., New York City, and 

later was with Best & Co., in a similar 
capacity. He has been active in promoting the interests 





of the credit fraternity and took an important part in 
the 1941 National Convention activities. 


N.R.C.A. 25,000 Club 


Any member obtaining three or more applications for 
membership prior to May 31, 1942, will qualify as a 
member of this Club. Pin or lapel button will be pre- 
sented to each member, and at a luncheon to delegates 
qualifying as members, to be given by the National Asso- 
ciation at New Orleans in June, officers and directors for 
the ensuing year will be elected. See the March Crepitr 
Wor _p for further details. 


Riggs Promoted to Vice-Presidency 
Joseph H. Riggs, formerly Assistant Vice-President 
of the Florida National Bank, Jacksonville, Florida, 
was recently named to the Vice-Presidency. Mr. Riggs 
is President of District Three of the N. R. C. A., and 
a National Director. 





Adolph Good 
Adolph Good, 77, recently retired Secretary of Marks 
Isaacs Co., Inc., New Orleans, La., died January 9. Mr. 
Good was one of the founders of the New Orleans Re- 
tailers Credit Bureau, Inc., and for many years an active 
member of N. R. C. A. He is survived by two sons, a 
brother and a sister, to whom we extend our sympathy. 





-- William 6. Han Schmuiez -- 





W. G. VAN SCHMUS, 66, Managing Director 
of Radio City Music Hall and Centre Theatre, 
New York City, died January 14, after an ill- 
ness of several months. 

Born in Bensenville, Illinois, he graduated 
from Northwestern College and began his ca- 
reer in the juvenile publishing field, becoming 
one of the publishers of the original ‘‘Oz’’ 
series. Later he became an executive in depart- 
ment stores and advertising firms in Chicago, 
New York and Cleveland. He was a Director of 
the National Retail Credit Association during 
1916, 1917 and 1918. 


To serve the best interests of our firms by 
serving our patrons—the public—first, was the 
theme of a talk which he gave at the N. R. C. 
A. Convention in New York last June. It was 
this understanding of the American public, 
whose wants and reactions he had studied in 
connection with selling and advertising, which 
contributed to his well-merited success in the 
theatre business. In 1935 he received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Humanity from Washington 
and Jefferson College for his achievements in 
culture. 

Besides being a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Rockefeller Center, Inc., and of 
Radio-Keith Orpheum Corporation, he was also 
a member of the Union League Club and a 
trustee of the Kent Place School for Girls in 
Summit, New Jersey. 

He is survived by his widow, three daughters, 
two brothers, three sisters and five grandchil- 
dren. 

To all who knew and loved ‘‘Mr. Van,’’ as he 
was known, we extend our sympathy. Of him 
it can be truly said he was a real American 
gentleman. 

L. S. Crowder. 


JOOP LN, 
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Aline E. Hower 


ne of the most helpful articles | have read is the 
@) following which has apparently been quoted and 

a «quoted again until the author is unknown: 

“Sooner or later, a man, if he is wise, discovers that 
life is a mixture of good days and bad, victory and 
defeat, give and take. 

“He learns that it doesn’t pay to be a sensitive soul ; 
that he should let some things go over his head like 
water off a duck’s back. He learns that he who loses 
his temper usually loses out. 

“He learns that all men have burnt toast for break- 
fast now and then, and that he shouldn’t take the other 
fellow’s grouch too seriously. 

“He learns that carrying a chip on his shoulder is the 
easiest way to get into a fight. 

“He learns that buck-passing always turns out to 
be a boomerang, and that it never pays. 

“He learns that it doesn’t matter so much who gets 
the credit so long as the business shows a profit. 

“He learns that even the janitor is human and that 
it does not do any harm to smile and say ‘Good Morn- 
ing,’ even if it is raining. 

“He learns that most of the other fellows are as ambi- 
tious as he is, that they have brains that are as good or 
better, and that hard work and not cleverness is the 
secret of success. 

“He learns that no man ever got to first base alone, 
and that it is only through cooperative effort that we 
move on to better things. 

“He learns that folks are not any harder to get along 


with in one place than another, and that the ‘getting 
along’ depends about ninety-eight per cent on his own 
behavior.” 





This Month’s Illustrations » 

Illustration No. 1 offers a really novel idea! It 
pleased Mr. Crowder a lot. The front page of the 
4-page folder is given to the message, the inside 2 pages 
are white, the back page gives a picture of a “blackout,” 
and as the letter is finally folded it looks a bit like a 
note. The wording is friendly, structure well calculated 
to get results, and the tone most friendly. 

Mr. Schrimpf, Hummel’s, Pottsville, Pennsylvania, 
has found seasonal appeals most resultful. J/lustration 
No. 2 is one he has used for a valentine idea. The little 
angel is a gilt figure, most attractive, and the heart is 
vivid red. The remainder of the letter is in black 
except for Mr. Schrimpf’s signature in blue ink. With 
such a layout it is natural that the wording would be 
unusually friendly and appealing. Isn’t it delightful ? 

Illustration No. 3 from The Aug. W. Smith Co. 
shows a friendly approach in an altogether different way. 
The wording is courteous and these very tiny printed 
requests are most effective. 

Illustration No. 4, written by Mr. Floyd E. Marshall, 
Credit Manager, Mayo Furniture Co., Inc., Tulsa, uses 
the powerful approval appeal in the very opening. Every- 
one likes attention, and notice Mr. Marshall’s reference 
to a “special letter.” Mr. Marshall has been very success- 
ful with his letters and as you read through this one, 
it is easy to see why. The letter is so inviting and 
gracious that it cannot help but draw the reader to the 
store. 











Sticker No. 13 


WE SELL THOUSANDS more of Sticker No. 13 
than any other. “Why?” do you say. Because 
it is the first that is used in any collection plan. 
Usually sent to all accounts and all types of cus- 
tomers, it is merely a reminder—somethinj to jo, 
the customer's memory. It is particularly effec- 
tive for no one can take offense, and it may be 
sent to anyone, even the most sensitivé account. 
Price, only $2.00 a thousand. 


Order from 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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1.KAHN & CO. 


Speaking of "Valentine Day" -- 
-- there's an ART to winning every heart. 
Some hearts call for love -- others for luxury -- 
others for companionship. But the heart of a 
Credit Manager like myself calls for LOYALTY more 
than anything else. 
In handling the accounts of thousands of customers, 
my heart goes out to those who are most loyal in 
making payments according to their agreement made 
at the time of purchase. 
Somehow or other YOU are behind in your payments, 
so I'm sending you this little home-made Valentine 
as a friendly reminder ... 
If you would be my Valentine, 
Please take a big load off my mind; 
You promised payments from the start; 
Keep your promise and win my heart; 
Just make a payment right away, 


And I'll be yours on Valentine Day! 


FW AL an 


HUMMEL’S 


Furniture 
510 North Centre Street 
POTTSVILLE, PA 





October 21, 1941 


Dear Mr. Crowder: (1) 


Vher® are you? 
You've left us very much in the dark. 


Bach day we've been looking for you 
to show up here at Kahn's. But we've had 
no sign of you. Our charge books haven't 
hed a single print under your name in so 
very long, we're making this URGENT! 


This Fall we prepared for you as never 
before. The new suits, topcoats, shoes, 
hats, sports wear, and furnishings .. every- 
thing is more interesting, more desirable, 
and in greater selection. We made our 
stocks that tempting, you couldn't resist 


But we haven't seen you to show them 


to you! 


Won't you put a little light on the 
subject .. drop by for a visit, or pen an 
enlightening line on the back of this 
*blackout?® 


And, please, don't wait .. we've been 
in the dark much too long about you. 


neerely ae Ot 


Hurts « co. 


Mayo Furnitwure_ Co., iwc. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT BOULDER 


Tusa, OKLAHOMA 





You are entitled to a special 
létter of thanks and appreciation for your 
patronage and for the splendid way you take 
care of your account with us. 


We want you to know that these 
things do not go unnoticed by us, that we val- 
ue your friendship and good will and especially 
appreciate your account. Do not hesitate to 
use the Mayo Purniture Company's name whenever 
you need a business reference. Wot only this, 
you are cordially invited to make use of your 
account with us at all times. 


Thanking you for this courtesy, 
we remein 


Very truly yours, 


(4) MAYO FURNITURE COMPANY, INC. 


dA. Steuheg 


edit Manager 





Invttation--Bxcluswe Dealer 2ember Grand Rapids Furniture Makers Gul 
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What Is the Most important 
Ketail Credit Problem 
for 1942? 





As is our annual custom, we are again 
publishing the replies from our members 
to this all important question. These re- 
sponses have come to be regarded as a 
yearly symposium of credit opinion on the 
North American Continent. The January 


issue included additional replies.—The 
Editor. 





For 1942, eternal vigilance and liquid assets. The state of 
emergency caused by the war will prompt us to revolutionize 
our thinking, both as to the present and immediate future. It is 
too early to predict at this time, what effect the Pacific War will 
have on the Western seaboard. One thing is certain, prevailing 
conditions and tremendously increased spending, particularly 
on the part of the wage earners, demand the exercise of inten- 
sified active vigilance. The “silk shirt era” of reckless buying 
is again in evidence as it was in World War One. A heavy 
toll of .taxation starting in 1942 is inevitable, and the store 
overloaded with top-heavy receivables holds an unenviable 
position—Frank Batty, Credit Manager, Hale Bros. Stores, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


+ + + 


Credit in these times is perhaps the most important 
function of business, because credit is a control 
throttle.. All credit must be held to a normal con- 
dition, or in other words, credit granters should not 
permit the consumer public to overbuy through the 
extension of credit. The public will be called on 
for increased taxes and expense of all kinds; con- 
sequently the credit fraternity can aid in keeping the 
nation in a clean financial status—E. K. Barnes, 
Vice President, First National Bank, Spokane, Wash. 


+ + + 


Credit control is problem number one for 1942 and closely 
allied with it is consumer education. Now is the time to 
educate the customer as to the necessity and importance of 
prompt payment of obligations. Much has been accomplished 
through local credit associations by sponsoring throughout 
the year, regular and consistent pay promptly newspaper ad- 
vertising campaigns. To make these campaigns more effective, 
all retailers should be members of the N.R:C.A. Adopt uniform 
shorter terms on budget selling of soft goods. Consider the 
factor of increased taxes on ability to pay. Do not be tempted 
to relax a close collection follow-up. Be ever vigilant!— 
S. M. Butler, Credit Manager, Schenectady Union Star, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

+ + + 


Collections are going to be the big problem in 
1942, because of the unusual changing of employment 
and the removal of people to all parts of the country. 
Then too, our customers do not realize the amount 
of income tax they must pay.—Harley J. Boyle, 
Credit Manager, The Crescent, Spokane, Wash. 


cin: @ 


With a heavy increase in Federal income taxes, the most im- 
portant credit problem for 1942 may be answered in two parts: 
1. A definite control of credit sales to avoid overloading of 
accounts and consequent inability to clear within the usual terms. 
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This will apply particularly to those engaged in defense in- 
dustries. 

2. Many charge account customers will have failed to make 
provision for income taxes as of March 15 and, of course, the 
merchant will be the one to wait for his money. Every effort 
should be made during January, February and early March to 
reduce the heavy holiday receivables if satisfactory collections 
are to be maintained during the following months——Frank D. 
Francis, Credit Sales Manager, The Emporium, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

+ + + 


Our government has released us from long-term 
credit problems, which gives more time to divert to 
short-term contracts, which will have to be watched 
more closely since the shortening of terms will of 
necessity increase the size of monthly payments. 
With the usual diligence in handling 30-day accounts 
and with the anticipated general increase in business 
we should come through in fine shape.—Jas. ‘ 
Clyatt, Manager of Credit Sales, J. P. Allen & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

+ + + 


The most important credit problem for 1942 is how much 
restraint we should exercise in granting credit. With the 
average customer better off financially, he is naturally prone 
to overbuy, and although the credit granter must be sales 
minded, he has the important problem of collecting the sale. 
Therefore, how far should we let the consumer go, especially 
he who will not be farsighted enough to protect himself for a 
slump, should it come? The two-in-one job of protecting ac- 
counts receivable without affecting sales is the number one 
problem of the credit executive’s hit parade——Martha B. Glea- 
son, Credit Manager, Brooks, Washington, D. C. 


+ + + 


Credit control is unquestionably the most impor- 
tant credit problem on the threshold of the new year. 
Increasing taxes are going to take a healthy slice of 
everyone’s income, and this will result in curtailed 
purchasing power and slower collections. It is im- 
portant that all delinquent accounts be placed in a 
current condition as rapidly as possible, and credit 
should be automatically cut off when an. account be- 
comes 90 days old—J. D. Kemper, Credit Sales 
Manager, Mandel Brothers, Chicago, IIl. 


+ + + 


To work day-to-day credit policies into a consistent pattern 
that will tend to strengthen commercial sanity amid uncertain- 
ties, rendering all possible assistance in contacts to alleviate 
confusion from the minds of consumers, is the most important 
credit problem for 1942. We should strive for a sane credit 
policy in tune with economic changes, blended carefully to in- 
sure reasonable profits without excessive losses. Also, we should 
create and maintain customer good will through careful han- 
dling of those whose usual habits are greatly altered by war 
and defense requirements.—James D. Hays, General Manager, 
Harrisburg Credit Exchange, Harrisburg, Pa. 


. +, = 


The most important credit problem that will face 
the credit granter in 1942 is to educate the customer 
not to overbuy and to estimate the amount of credit 
the customer can handle. With the passing of Reg- 
ulation W and the new laws which we may be fac- 
ing, and the change in working conditions, the edu- 











cation of not overbuying will be a step in the right 
direction —A. J. King, -Credit Manager, Scranton 
Dry Goods Co., Scranton, Pa. 


+ + + 


The extension of credit during the present war, and wave of 
prosperity, should be handled as conservatively as it was during 
the depths of the depression. Retail accounts receivable passed 
through one of our most trying financial periods with flying 
colors, being one of the few assets which depreciated not more 
than one per cent throughout the entire nation. This achieve- 
ment can be accomplished again during prosperous days as well 
as the depression which may follow, by cooperating with the 
National Retail Credit Association and the various associated 
credit bureaus. The trained credit executive, like the physician, 
must keep his fingers on the pulse of the nation after the crisis 
has passed and during the period of convalescence, always 
mindful of the possibilities of a relapse—J. D. Henderson, 
Manager, Credit Sales, Mayer Israel’s, New Orleans, La. 


+ + + 


The most important credit problem confronting us 
today is how long will our customers be able to pay 
a given amount for a definite period of time? Desire 
to pay in most cases is evident. Ability is now ques- 
tionable. Can customer pay a given amount six 
months from now? Will his work be the same or 
will his employer be out of business due to lack of 
materials? Will he be in the Army or Navy? Our 
job is to see through the fog and extend credit 
where needed and ability to pay is evident.—W. E. 
Lawrence, Bill Wood’s Auto Service, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

+ + + 


The most important problem, in view of the serious con- 
ditions now confronting us, is the continued sane granting of 
credit to the individual now faced with greatly increased taxes 
and likely unemployment. We shall have to depart from a 
desire for volume, accepting in lieu thereof the necessity of 
prompt payment. The field of installment credit must be nar- 
rowed and risks selected more carefully than ever before. 
Volume of necessity must be reduced and terms shortened if 
these difficult problems before us now are to be solved.—C. D. 
Hill, Manager, Department of Accounts, The M. M. Cohn Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

* -* + 


The difficuities involved in extending credit to a 
migratory population will be the most important re- 
tail credit problem in 1942.—M. A. Leleu, The 
Brown-Dunkin Dry Goods Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


a ae 


Credit, when properly applied by both buyer and seller, be- 
comes a great stabilizer of both character and business. For 
this reason, credit men must carefully analyze and face in- 
telligently its new problems brought about by the national 
emergency. The most important problem for 1942 may be 
placed in two divisions: 

1. New charge customers who are now in the higher in- 
come brackets, many of whom will return to lower incomes 
after the emergency. 

2. Present charge customers with good credit records, whose 
incomes have been or will be reduced during the emergency. 

Shall we consider past records, present earnings, or future 
possibilities, in determining credit qualifications for 1942?— 
Georgia Humphries, Credit Manager, Leon Gordon Jewelry 
Co., Houston, Texas. 

irae + 


The most important credit problem for 1942 is to 
adjust the store credit policy to wartime conditions, 
preparing for a large number who will enter mili- 
tary service; a great influx of strangers moving into 
the territory for defense employment and others 
moving away; and for enlargement of Federal Reg- 
ulations. Much good will be accomplished by co- 
operating with the plans made by our government 
for the welfare of the nation —J. M. Martin, Hurley- 
Tobin Co., Trenton, N. J. 


i 


One of the most important credit problems confronting the 
retailer today is credit control. With the government demand- 
ing increased taxes, we must cooperate even more closely with 
other retailers through our credit bureaus, credit associations 
and the National Retail Credit Association. We must learn to 
know the paying habits of our customers, and help keep their 


purchases within their ability to pay. At this time, particularly, 
credit must not be exploited by too small down payments and too 
long terms.—Lily F. Person, Plymouth Furs, Minneapolis, Minn. 


+ + + 


The retail credit granter’s chief problem in 1942 
will be collections. There will be an even greater 
shift in the civilian population in connection with 
increased defense production. Officers and men in 
the armed services will undoubtedly be subjected to 
rather frequent transfer. This, together with an ever 
increasing induction of men into the service, will 
present many collection difficulties. This problem 
will be accentuated because of a decreased credit 
volume for the duration —C. E. Moorman, Manager, 
Retail Credit Men’s Association, Jacksonville, Fla. ~ 


? + + 


Credit executives, during 1942, should remember they are the 
custodians of a very considerable part of their firm’s assets. 
Their efforts must be directed toward retaining and building 
customer good will by taking a real interest in their customers’ 
affairs and showing they are willing to assist as financial ad- 
visors and counsellors. We should keep installment terms to a 
minimum and show our customers the dangers of overbuying. 
Also, we should average up the quality of our accounts re- 
ceivable so they will be in the best possible liquid position.— 
O. M. Prentice, David Spencer, Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 


+ + + 


This is not only a credit age, but an age of adapt- 
ability. War and credit inflation bring problems 
to credit granters. Regulation W is tightening up 
credit, but consumers will continue to buy because 
of higher incomes, and will take advantage of charge 
accounts. It is obvious that the problem facing the 
credit granter is a matter of educating consumers to 
keep their accounts liquid, consequently we must get 
a firm grip on collections—Stella Murphy, Credit 
Manager, Citizens Savings and Loan Corp., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

+ + 
The problem facing credit granters in 1942 is that of per- 
suading customers and management to accept smilingly the 
limitations and restrictions wrought on credit by the unlimited 
national emergency. The management wants large sales and 
the buying public will go into debt for all the goods it can get. 
Later on the adjustment will begin and the same management 
will want the current assets in liquid condition and then hold 
credit granters responsible for not throttling down on credit.— 
Walter M. Nordella, Jr., Credit Manager, Schwabs, Holly- 

wood, Calif. 
+ + + 


How shall the credit granter help the United 
States win the war, is the only problem for 1942.— 
Willard R. Pool, The Diamond Department Store, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


+ + + 


Controlling credit so as to obtain a quick turnover, will be 
the most important credit problem during 1942. This can 
be accomplished by limiting accounts. The necessary infor- 
mation should be obtained at the time of the interview with 
the applicant as to his income and indebtedness and then the 
local credit bureau should clear the report. Other factors 
that should be weighed in this connection are: Shifting popula- 
tion; increasing unemployment due to closing of non-defense 
industries; high taxes; increased cost of living which will, no 
doubt, be gravely felt by the majority of wage earners.—O. E. 
Rollings, Credit Manager, Odum’s, Birmingham, Ala. 


ae 


Word is spreading among the consumers these 
days that it is better to be in debt in case of in- 
flation than to have a surplus. With this thought in 
the minds of many people, it is likely to cause them 
to overbuy far beyond their ability to pay. There- 
fore, our most important credit problem for 1942 is 
to prevent present customers from overbuying and 
to stop immediately the taking of any chance on ex- 
tension of credit to any and all new customers.—R. 
T. Schatz, Asst. Credit Manager, The Washington 
Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 


+ + + 


Commencing March 15, 1942, several millions of people in 
this country using consumer credit will be obliged to pay their 


(Turn to “Important Problem,” page 27.) 
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Problems Solved 


Waren W. Smith* 


cording to the last Retail Survey made by the 
United States Department of Commerce, the bad 
debt losses amount to only 44499 of one per cent 
a year. Expressed thus, it would not appear that collec- 
tion problems are serious. Yet, if that 4499 of one per 
cent is translated into dollars it becomes an overwhelm- 
something like $46,000,000.00 
lost annually to dead-beats and cheats. This is quite a 
sum even though Uncle Sam has gotten us into the 
habit of thinking in terms of billions these days. 
Let us remember, however, that the $4+6,000,000.00 
represents money lost—not the amount of accounts re- 
ceivable that became delinquent and are potential collec- 





ing amount of money 


tion problems. This amount, if known, would no doubt 
run into the billions. 

Out of the millions of charge accounts easily 50 per 
cent have some type of collection problem, if only a 
minor one. First, let us consider the source of these 
collection problems and then a solution. An account, to 
my way of thinking, becomes a collection problem, al- 
though often only a minor one, when the debtor fails to 
respond to your regular monthly statement or contract 
payment notice. You may not agree with me on this 
point of where your collection problems start and your 
losses begin to accumulate, but note the following figures: 

Accounts 3 mos. delinquent are worth 90¢ on the dollar 

Accounts 4 mos. delinquent are worth 85¢ on the dollar 

Accounts 5 mos. delinquent are worth 75¢ on the dollar 

Accounts 6 mos. delinquent are worth 50¢ on the dollar 

Accounts 1 year delinquent are worth  30¢ on the dollar 

Accounts 2 years delinquent are worth 20¢ on the dollar 

Accounts 3 years delinquent are worth 10¢ on the dollar 

Accounts 5 years delinquent are worthless. 

Of course there is room for debate on these various 
figure brackets, but I am confident that when we got 
all through we would have changed the general average 
very little. Depreciation in the value of accounts receiv- 
able sets in very rapidly—more rapidly in most cases than 
on the merchandise that is on our shelves. 

It is only natural that various classes of business will 
show different losses. For example, in department stores, 
the loss is around 28 cents on every $100.00 worth of 
business. Furniture stores average $1.06, while the 
jewelers’ bad-debt losses soar up to $4.43 on $100.00 
worth of business. Therefore, it behooves each type of 
business to make some study of their own accounts so 
that they may regulate their collection procedures accord- 
ingly. 


*Mr. Smith is Manager of the Credit Reporting and Collec- 
tion Bureau of the Merchants Association of San Jose, Ltd., San 
Jose, California. 
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There is another side to this collection prob- 
lem, and maybe this is really the more important. 
It is the fact that you make a better customer for 


6 ; . 
your store if you require him to pay promptly. 
Oil {] ET Ll And after all is said and done, isn’t that why 





your firm is in business—to develop good cus- 
tomers who will buy more merchandise and pay 
for it? Here are some interesting figures that 
illustrate what I mean, taken from a report made 


by Marshall Field & Co.: 


We made a thorough study of a large number of 
our accounts to determine the buying habits of 
customers who were behind in the payment of their 
bills. We found that the purchases of customers whose 
bills were 30 days past due dropped 30 per cent. Cus- 
tomers whose bills were 60 days past due dropped 49.7 
per cent. 

This study included accounts in every letter of the alphabet 
and in every section of the country. 

So, you see that if you could keep all those 60-day 
accounts paying in 30 days, you would increase their 
purchases 20 per cent. 

What is at the bottom of all our collection problems? 
It is the charge account system, isn’t it? It is this sys- 
tem that binds us together in the common cause of in- 
creasing sales and keeping losses at a minimum. Since 
the charge account is responsible for our collection prob- 
lems, let us consider some of its phases that affect our 
collection work. 


Man’s Trust in Other Men 

One writer says, “Charge accounts have become one 
of the most comfortable conditions of present-day living.” 
Instead of using money now, we pass out our word of 
honor to pay. We buy radios, jewelry, furniture, autos, 
and even vacations on charge accounts. Our whole 
economic set-up right now is based upon the theme, 
“Man’s Trust in Other Men”—so much so that over 8 
billion dollars of retail charge accounts were handled in 
1939. The Retail Credit Survey says this is 20 times 
the retail trust given in 1920. 

Contrast the methods used in opening a charge account 
20 years ago with the system of today as practiced by 
many organizations. Even members of a credit bureau 
will accept a listing in the, telephone book and some sort 
of a job as enough to establish a charge account. If the 
applicant is an employee of the local public utility he is 
OK. No credit report is needed. Unusual, you say! 
Well, I wonder. Of course, credit granting has advanced 
in the past 20 years, but taking the “run of the mill’ 
credit granter, it is surprising to know the lax methods 
used in opening credit accounts. It is the lax methods 
that cause many collection problems. 

When you stop to realize that around 50 per cent 
of the retail sales in the country were charged and the 
manner in which many of these were passed upon, is it 
any wonder that $46,000,000.00 are lost annually? 
What do you suppose this loss would be if it were not 
for the collection efforts of our various credit and collec- 
tion managers and the hundreds of reputable collection 
and adjustment bureaus? 

Why are your customers steadily pledging their future 
income for their present needs? Why are they always 
behind? Why are there so many loan companies? Why 
is there such a close margin between solvency and in- 
solvency ? 











According to our sociologists there are two reasons 
for these questions I have just presented and the collec- 
tion problems that accompany them. 

There is one school that calls this the debtor era. It 
is fashionable now to be in debt. Twenty years ago 
it was thriftless, un-American, and a disgrace to borrow 
money for consumer goods. Today it is quite common. 
It lets the Smiths keep up with those irritating Joneses 
or vice versa. Even our government has the habit and 
some of our economists believe that is where many 
debtors got the idea. I shall leave that point for the 
politicians and economists to debate. 

The other set of sociologists say that the American 
family has been plunged too quickly into a cash economy 
system which is in contrast to the previous semi-barter 
system. The household garden, the chicken coop, 
orchard, and other like subsidiaries to the family income 
have in thousands of cases disappeared. Partial family 
subsistence on these brought a stabilizing influence on 
purchases. 

Living is now based on wages and cash income and 
most families have not adjusted themselves to the rise and 
fall of this system. Out of these fluctuations of income 
come our collection problems. 

I don’t believe that one of our credit men was far 
wrong when he said, “In many cases I have examined, 
the request for a charge account was one seeking capital 
and not credit accommodation.” The $18.00 a week 
clerk whose spending ambition requires $25.00, or the 
$75.00 a week executive whose family’s social ambition 
requires $100.00 a week must get this additional capital 
some place, and under our present-day credit granting and 
collection habits, many of them find it easy. In these 
cases, you are really in the banking business, but taking 
risks a bank won’t touch. Of course there is the day 
of reckoning, but that is often a day of loss to you, the 
credit granter. 

This business of collecting past due accounts has be- 
come more and more a profession. It is impossible to use 
methods today that were used even 10 years ago. Your 
accounts become a collection problem just as soon as the 
customer fails to respond to your statements. It then 
becomes necessary to analyze 
the case and determine what 
procedure must be followed. A 
great deal depends upon the 
information you have at hand. 
Your original application, the 
credit bureau report, the kind 
of merchandise sold, and ac- 
cording to some credit man- 
agers, the weather, geograph- 
ical location, and even the 
debtor’s nationality will affect 
his paying habits. 

For the sake of convenience, 
let us say that an analysis of 
your collection problems places 
them in one of the following 
three classes: 

First, those who want to pay 
and cannot due to circum- 
stances beyond their control. 
We are beginning to get in 
trouble here, but usually sys- 











tematic follow-up and careful watching will eventually 
bring the accounts to a final settlement. 

Second, those who can pay and intend to pay some day, 
but just don’t get around to doing it. Probably they have 
overbought, or as they would tell us bureau managers, 
they have been oversold. They have to have some reason. 
We are in trouble here, and it will be necessary to step 
up the tempo of action if progress is not made within 
a very short time. 

Of course, as time passes there are a few of the first 
group who get over into the second. They finally get 
out of the emergency, but you have cooperated so nicely 
they feel that they can put you off a while longer. This 
is especially true if you have failed to follow up regularly 
and keep in contact with them. 

Third, is the group who can, but WON’T pay. They 
of course have some good reason, in their opinion, to 
give you—merchandise or service may not be satisfactory, 
et cetera. 

As soon as you have determined definitely that their 
reason for delay is not sound and that negotiations are 
likely to run over a period of time, it is best that you 
refer the account to the Collection and Adjustment 
Department of your local credit bureau. 

I have just used the phrase, “over a period of time.” 
I admit that it is indefinite, but from my experience 
in both credit and collection work, I realize how the 
credit manager feels in passing an account to a third 
person for attention. But, remember that by holding 
these accounts only 6 months, the law of average valua- 
tion cuts the $1.00 value to 50 cents. 

As an illustration of how reluctant the credit granter 
is to pass out his accounts, a recent survey made by the 
A. C. B. of A. among collection and adjustment bureaus 
showed that the average age of accounts turned over for 
collection was two years. This meant their value had 
depreciated to 20 cents on the dollar. 

I have found that probably the greatest gamble you 
are taking in holding on to your accounts is the possi- 
bility that the debtor will move and then your problem 
becomes that of location as well as collection. In fact, 
I believe that the merchants and professional men cannot 
afford to spend their time and 
money beyond a very reasonable 
point (4 to 6 months) to col- 
lect money due from any debt- 
or, especially in classifications 
2 and 3. Your time and efforts 
should be devoted to current 
problems and developing future 
business or the practice of your 
profession. 

Then there is the matter of 
cost when turning your ac- 
counts over to a third party for 
collection. This, too often, is 
the delaying factor. If the busi- 
ness and professional men of 
a community would all get be- 
hind the Collection and Adjust- 
ment Department of their local 
credit reporting bureau, or the 
collection agent that is allied 
with it through National affilia- 
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SUCCESSFUL YEARS 


Dallas Celebrates 
Anniversary With Banquet 


THE COMPLETION of twenty-five years of service 
to the retail merchants, the professional men, and to the 
community was celebrated by members of the Dallas 
Retail Credit Men’s Association during the first week 
in December. In a short series of radio broadcasts 
members gave brief talks relative to credit and narrated 
highlights of the history of the Association since its 
formation in August, 1916, when twenty-nine credit men 
of Dallas, who were to become charter members of that 
organization, met to discuss plans for a permanent 
Salient points in the career of the Association 
were published in the local papers, along with advertise- 
ments of the twenty-fifth anniversary. 


society. 


The observance was climaxed by an elaborate banquet 
at the Hotel Adolphus on December 4, which affair 
was attended by three hundred members and guests. 

oO. radio talks were given during the week 
by T. Johnston, Business Manager of the Dallas 
Medical a Surgical Clinic, whose subject was the value 

















@ In the center above is General Manager-Treasurer Crowder 
who was first President of the Dallas Retail Credit Men’s 
Association, shown congratulating Robert L. Akins, the 
twenty-fifth President of that Association. At the right is 
David D.Bolen, President of the N.R.C.A. “== 
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of credit in our world today; Robert L. Akins, retiring 
President of the Association, who told the radio audience 
how credit functions; R. L. Thomas, Vice-President of 
the Dallas National Bank, who pointed out the “~~ 
of a good credit standing to the individual; and L. 
Crowder, Necioaal 
Retail Credit Association, whose topic was based on the 
accomplishments of the Association. 

David D. Bolen of Des Moines, Iowa, President of 
the National Retail Credit Association, delivered the 
keynote address at the banquet. 


General Manager-Treasurer of the 


Other speakers were 
L. S. Crowder, the first President of the Dallas Retail 
Credit Men’s Association, and Carl Wollner of Ft. 
Worth, a charter member of the Association. 

J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., Secretary of the Association, 
introduced the charter members and former presidents 
who attended the banquet; and Robert L. Akins, retiring 
President of the Association, introduced the officers and 
directors for the year 1942. Robert A. Ross of Dallas, 
Past President of the National Association, acted as 
toastmaster. 


In a bulletin of the Panther Oil & Grease Mfg. Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas, addressed to the employees under 
the title “You Can’t Do That!” Mr. A. B. Canning, 
Vice-President, commented on the Celebration as follows: 

“Among those present at the 25th Anniversary cele- 
bration of the Dallas Retail Credit Men’s Association 
were 14 of the original 27 charter members and organ- 
izers, one of whom was our own President Carl Wollner. 
It was he who, back in 1917, conceived the idea of stag- 
ing a ‘Pay-Up Week’ and numerous other successful pub- 
licity stunts. Many probably would have thrown ‘cold 
water’ on such wild-eved schemes, particularly back in 
1917 when folks were a great deal more conservative. 
But not that bunch of 27 credit men who were genuine 
leaders and didn’t know that “You Can’t Do That.’ They 
went to bat and they put it over, these men who organ- 
ized one of the largest and most successful retail credit 
men’s associations in the country. But, here’s the most 
important thing. Of the 14 charter members who were 
in attendance, most of them have climbed to the top. 
Some are Presidents of their firms, while others own suc- 
cessful businesses. Altogether it was a gathering of a 
group of successful men who didn’t know what it was 
to ‘spare effort’—who didn’t know that ‘You Can’t Do 
That.’ To my mind it didn’t matter much that those 
men were engaged in credit and collection work in 1917. 
If they’d been in sales work, bookkeeping work, 
work of any other nature, they'd have moved ahead suc- 
cessfully and happily anyway. Just because they were 
men who preached and practiced and spared no effort in 
proving to themselves and others that ‘You Can’t Do 
That.’ ” 

On behalf of the National Retail Credit Association, 
Mr. Crowder presented the Dallas Association with an 
engraved silver plaque, and in turn the Association 
presented gold and silver buckled cowboy belts to Mr. 
Crowder and Mr. Bolen. 

Numerous congratulatory telegrams and letters were 
sent the Association, which messages were read at the 
banquet. The affair closed with the entire group singing 


the hymh, “God Bless America.” «* “» id 











The Hetail Credit Men’s Association's 
Contribution Toward Winning the War 


lo back up the brave boys who have gone “over 

there’; to lend your utmost efforts to speeding 

the war; to give your whole strength to the strug- 

gle against the dark powers of Germany, which have 

threatened to deluge our civilization and blot out our 

liberty; that, broadly speaking, is what your Association 
can render as its contribution. 

Analyzing this contribution, in the first place you can, 
as individuals, extend your financial support. Your na- 
tion needs that, in increasing ratio. This war is costing 
the United States $250,000,000 every week, and it is 
manifestly out of the 


the neighborhood of 1000 checks; another firm doing a 
retail business on Fifth Avenue deposits more than 500. 
These figures are suggestive of the volume which retail 
business has attained. 

The day is long past when the barter and direct ex- 
change of goods was superseded by cash payments. And 
now cash payments have made way to credit in all but 
an insignificant proportion of our business affairs, for 
business has grown altogether too big to permit more 
than a trifling proportion of its payments to be made by 
cash. The bank with which I have the honor to be asso- 

ciated is typical of its 








question for the nation to 
keep up so great a rate of 
expenditure without 
proper financial support. 
In the second place, you 
can economize and preach 


The enlightening thoughts expressed in this talk 
given at the sixth annual Convention of the National 
Retail Credit Association at Boston, August 20-23, going 
1918, are most noteworthy at this time because of a order to show how far 


kind in New York, and as 
it is the one for which I 
can most readily recite 
facts and figures, I am 
to quote a few in 


economy. Your nation, similarity in the trend of events then and now. The credit has taken its place 
spending  $250,000,000  author’s name was Lake, and he was then Assistant + in America’s business life. 
for war purposes every Cashier and Credit Manager of the Mechanics & Met- An average of 2,200 
week, requires in return als National Bank of New York. His conclusions as pieces of mail are re- 


$250,000,000 worth of 
goods and services every 
week, and it therefore 
calls insistently for the 
goods and services you 


to our readers.— Editor 








release by economy, as 

well as the money you accumulate by saving. And, in 
the third place you can conduct your business energetically 
and on a higher plane than ever before. 

From a financial standpoint there is no more fascinat- 
ing or timely a subject for present discussion among seri- 
ous thinking men than that which deals with the con- 
verting of the people’s savings into the steel, iron, brawn 
and muscle that are today, under guidance of military 
genius, making our part in the struggle on the soil of 
France such a notable one. 

Your business has an extremely important place in the 
commercial life of America. I sometimes wonder just 
where we would be if it were not for the extension of 
credit and the safeguarding of credit as now known. 
Credit, in its many forms, is essentially a part of our 
vast machine for the transfer of value. There could 
be no business without it. While it is true that in the 
retail business the proportion of credit to cash transac- 
tions is not so great as in other directions, yet ninety-five 
per cent of our business as a nation is based on credit. 

Your daily bank deposits are an example of the degree 
to which America’s business life has come to depend on 
credit. In most cases those deposits consist of checks 
by the use of which value is transferred, from the maker 
to the depositor, without the exchange of a single penny. 
One firm, doing a mail order business, deposits at the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank every morning in 


to the contribution of Credit Men’s Associations to- 
ward winning World War I should prove interesting 





ceived daily at our bank, 
and nearly 1,000 deposit 
items are made daily 
through the mails. From 
4,000 to 5,000 individual 
deposits are made each 
day, hence one deposit is made on an average of every 
four seconds. The number of transit collections a day 
is 20,000, and the average number of checks drawn 
against this bank and paid through the clearing house 
daily averages $60,000,000. The total number of checks 
paid daily is about 30,000. 

As there are upward of 27,000 banks and trust com- 
panies in the United States, one will readily agree that 
credit today has its fixed place in business. The sales- 
man will tell you that it is sales that move the wheels of 
trade and that the very foundation of your business arch 
rests on sales. But if the business foundation rests on 
sales, the keystone of the business arch is credit. The 
firmer the keystone, the firmer the arch, and thus we 
recognize how fundamentally important is the wisdom 
that must be exercised in the extension of credit. 

Now, having considered the degree to which the ele- 
ment of credit has taken its place in the business life of 
America, let us consider the manner in vogue of safe- 
guarding that credit. We have had examples in the 
past—indeed we have them still and shall have them 
so long as mankind conducts business on credit—of time, 
money and thought expended in getting business, wasted 
by the injudicious granting of credit to customers. The 
success of many an efficiently conducted enterprise has 
been wrecked by failure to exercise the simplest kind of 
precaution in the direction of credit. It is amazing even 
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today to note the number of organizations which are 
fairly good in all departments but the credit department. 
A clerk or two off in a corner, or maybe not that, con- 
stitutes the credit department. Yet here is where every 
business organization worthy of the name must have com- 
petent help if it would succeed properly in cutting down 


its losses. 


Credit Department Personnel 

It is the caliber of those who go to make up a credit 
department that really counts in the long run. The 
quality and ability of the members cannot be too high. 
It is not a difficult task to watch accounts when the 
weather is clear and business going smoothly. But it 
takes a person with keen perception and business intui- 
tion, as well as an ability to grasp the broad trend of 
affairs, to handle matters in a storm, and to recognize 
and judge the signs before 





they are due, should be the unremitting purpose of every 
credit granter. One way of accomplishing this purpose 
is to end the granting of unlimited time in the settlement 
of charge accounts. Assume that unlimited credit is 
not necessary—and it is not, as any analysis of your 
customers’ accounts will show—and then go ahead to 
eliminate such. Shorter terms should be made a religion 
with every credit granter. Why should people who can 
pay promptly if they try be permitted to burden busi- 
ness—as so many people are doing today—with debts 
that roll on from month to month, growing larger in- 
stead of smaller as time advances, and loading a dead- 
weight upon the whole commercial structure of the 
country and incumbering the whole credit machinery? 
For, let me say this emphatically, every dollar of an 
unpaid bill that stands against the name of a delinquent 
debtor is passed on and on, through the various channels 

of credit, until it comes to the 





the storm that call for a 
danger signal to be put on 
that account. 

Also it takes a person of 
keen perception and_ business cot. Lenten 
intuition to know when and 
how to press the collection of 
accounts. There is a sharp 
distinction between the Good 
Pay, the Slow Pay, the Won't 
Pay and the Can’t Pay, and 
it is the credit man’s judg- 
ment that must determine the 
difference in every case be- 
tween a reasonable risk and a 
venturesome hazard. 

“Don’t be a business slacker 
—loosen up,” is a common-sense and very practical appeal 
that Syracuse merchants not long ago made to their 
customers, and we can heartily endorse the spirit that 
prompted the appeal. 

“The bills you incurred last month should be paid 
NOW,” read this appeal, and it went on, “Bills you 
made month before last and remain unpaid are overdue. 
If you do not pay them you are imposing on good nature. 
The only reason the goods were charged to you was for 
convenience—your convenience. The merchants thought 
you were as good as your word. They trusted you and 
allowed you to take the merchandise out of their stores. 
Now it’s your turn to make good. Prove to them you 
are honorable, and settle. Play the game square.” 

The whole sum and substance of business ethics, and 
the whole foundation of business health and well-being 
are embraced in these few sentences. The individual 
who is slow in settling obligations is only a few doors 
removed from the one who deliberately avoids settling 
his obligations, and, perforce, he makes merchants hesi- 
tate in trusting him with their wares. He creates both 
a social and business problem. He interferes with general 
business prosperity, and though he does not destroy the 
system of granting credits that has become an inseparable 
part of our business life, he makes the operation of that 
system just so much more difficult. He is the sand in 
the gear box. 


To weed out the debtors who do not pay their bills 
and to stir to action those who pay them long after 
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“Instalment Trading in England Under War 
Conditions,” Louis Monk, John Blundell, 


“Trends and Prospects for Consumer Credit 
Control,” Dr. Rolf Nugent, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York 


“Successful Instalment Selling in the Retail 
Coal Business,” Philip B. Harrigan, Sun- 
rise Coal Co., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


“Certainties in an Unpredictable Year,” Wm. 
Hoffman, The Stearn Co., Cleveland 


“Government Credit Control—Canada’s Ex- 


perience,” J. Gordon Dakins, N.R.C.A., 
St. Louis 





very fountainhead of credit 
—the commercial bank. 

If the retailer does not 
collect from his customer, he 
is not in a position to meet 
his obligation to the whole- 
saler. The wholesaler in turn 
is embarrassed in making pay- 
ment to the jobber or the 
manufacturer from whom he 
secured the goods, whereupon 
the jobber or the manufac- 
turer is compelled to go to his 
bank and extend a loan that 
should have been cancelled, or 


seek a larger line of credit 
than the condition of his business warrants. 





Correct Evil of Overbuying! 


At no time in the past was it more opportune ‘o 
correct the evils which have crept into business along 
with the wide extension of the credit granting system. 
The campaign for nation-wide thrift and economy has a 
strong undercurrent running through it; one that is 
purifying the public mind ‘of a great many false ideas 
and habits. One of the habits it is washing out is 
that of overbuying and of building up debt against a 
future day when good fortune may wipe out those debts. 
People, as a general rule, are thoroughly ~honest, but 
they are human, and therefore frail, when it comes to 
resisting temptation. They will buy on credit and then 
sidestep their indebtedness if their accounts work a 
hardship on them. They will delay payments as long as 
possible, and as time runs on, making the debts bigger 
and bigger and harder and harder to pay, they will 
become what is inelegantly but expressively termed a 
“full-fledged debt dodger.” 

It is in preventing a firm’s customers developing 
thus, and at the same time in diplomatically, yet firmly, 
making bad pay accounts collectible, wherein a credit 
man of high quality and ability will be to his firm an 
asset of incalculable value. Such a credit man, knowing 
the value of prompt payment of bills, will insist among 
other things that his own firm build up a high credit 
reputation, for he will recognize that the merchant who 











watches his accounts to see that they are paid promptly 
must zealously guard his own credit, and see that his 
remittances reach his own creditors on or before the 
day they are due, and not one or several days after their 
due date. The wise merchant is he who by setting an 
example gains a reputation decidedly to his advantage. 

Cooperation in business credits is something close 
to the hearts of all who have watched the developments 
in the credit field. Modern business aims at creating 
standard values so that assets can be quickly converted 
into bank credits. The aspiration of the real credit man 
and the progressive bank in that direction is identical, 
and I find it impossible to draw the line that shows 
which is the most concerned in having efficient and 
capable investigations on which to base credit. 


Credit Cooperation 

Cooperation which exists among the banks should 
exist elsewhere. The point has been reached in New 
York where there is a much better understanding be- 
tween the small and the large stores than was formerly 
the case. There is still plenty of room for improvement, 
as every credit man with the welfare of the community 
at heart will frankly acknowledge. If the credit men of 
the various businesses would become acquainted they 
would soon realize their mutual trials and hardships, 
and then cast aside the petty feelings and misunder- 
standings which now check progress in the right direction. 

Credit men should have no hesitation in calling upon 
each other for suggestions or advice when needed. A 
credit bureau which gives efficient service to merchants 
for their mutual protection, supported by a willingness to 
work together for the common good, will in the end bring 
us at least closer than before to that millennium to which 
we are all aspiring. 

The commercial banks of the United States have had 
placed upon their shoulders a duty that requires their 
concerted efforts to fulfill, That duty is to extend 
to the Government all the credit within their power 
to further the successful prosecution of the war. Do 
you grasp what this means? If the commercial banks 
of the United States are called upon to extend their 
accommodation to manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers 
and retailers, beyond the reasonable demands of business, 
all because a group of thoughtless citizens are permitted 
to dawdle in the payment of their honest debts, do you 
not see that, in exactly the same measure in which this 
condition is permitted, the Government is deprived of 
so many dollars of vitally necessary credit? 


Many Small Things Mcke Big Things 

You may think this is a small thing. I know it is 
a far cry from the unpaid bills in the desk of your 
lady customer to the desk of the Secretary of the 
Treasury at Washington, where the finances of the 
nation are considered. If you think the relation ex- 
treme, ponder a moment on the relation of small things 
to great. A single unpaid bill of a few dollars is trifling 
against the Government’s credit needs of billions. So 
also is a single stone trifling against the flood of Niagara. 
But many stones, piled one on top of another, could dam 
Niagara’s floods and bring ruin to a countryside, and 
many unpaid bills could so dam up the sources of credit 
and paralyze the banks as to make futile the sound 
financing of the war. 


It is therefore a distinct and definite patriotic duty 
—one as definitely and distinctly patriotic, although may- 
be not as dramatic, as any that I can think of—which 
confronts the retail credit men of this country in the 
present time of national stress. That duty is to exercise 
unremitting vigilance in keeping credit books clean, in 
keeping credit accounts thoroughly liquid, and in insist- 
ing firmly upon the prompt payment of bills when they 
are due. 

Let me show you from another angle, the benefit 
your vigilance in each of these directions will bring. 
Today we hear about inflation. It is no more than a 
high-sounding term, used by economists and_ bankers 
when they discuss very abstract things. Inflation is 
something which today comes very close home to us as 
we go on with the financing of this gigantic war. In- 
stead of an abstract something about which professors 
and banking theorists may argue, it is a concrete force 
in our national finances which will surely operate to 
block the wheels of victory if, through your negligence 
and mine, it is allowed to go on without check. 


What Is Inflation? 


Inflation is an increase in credit and currency out of 
proportion to legitimate business needs. And what has 
that to do with retail credit men? Simply this: In their 
hands lies the power to check effectually the forces that 
contribute to inflation. 

By influencing people to meet their bills promptly 
credit men can contribute a substantial service in reducing 
unnecessary demands on banking credit. Moreover, 
they can impose a check against overbuying during the 
war, making it possible for the American people to turn 
more of their wealth and savings into Government bonds, 
in such a manner that the Government will not have 
to depend so much on the banks as otherwise it would 
do. 

I urge you to do your part in leading the American 
people along right lines in this crisis. In a number of 
the belligerent countries of Europe, the evil of borrow- 
ing excessively from the banks to finance the war has 
measured itself in the degree of the inflation that has come 
about, and in the consequent depreciation in the buy- 
ing power of money. In cases where the people have not 
been able to save enough to pay for bond issues, the 
governments have had no alternative but to resort to 
banks. Bonds were turned over to banks in exchange 
for paper money, this money going broadcast through 
the land and depreciating in value with every additional 
issue. 

The Federal Reserve Board presented a series of figures 
on the amount of one kind of paper money issued abroad. 
It showed that for six European nations—Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, Italy, France and Great Britain— 
the principal banks of issue recently had nearly thirty 
thousand million dollars of notes in circulation, as com- 
pared with less than four thousand million at the out- 
break of the war. Here was an eight-fold increase, in a 
period of little more than forty months, in what to all 
intents and purposes is irredeemable paper money. Today 
the amount of this bank-note circulation may fairly be 
estimated at close to forty thousand million dollars; no 
possible estimate can be made of other forms of notes 
circulating in Russia and the Central Empires. 

(Turn to “Contribution,” page 28.) 
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Interpretations of 
INSTALMENT REGULATIUN UF 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The following additional interpretations 
of Regulation W relating to the extension 
of instalment credit have been issued by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System: 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


“SYSTEM S—The 


HOME AIR CONDITIONING 
classification 
“home air conditioning systems’ in- 
cludes air cooling units that have a 
rated capacity of 5 tons or less of refrigeration and 
that are designed for use with a central air cir- 
culating system. 


The classification does not include circulating fans 
unless they are incorporated in the unit. The clas- 
sification of such a unit is not affected by the char- 
acter of building in which it is to be used. 
PLUMBING AND SANITARY FIXTURES 
(WATER SOFTENERS)—The 
“plumbing and sanitary fixtures designed for house- 
hold use” 


classification 


includes water softeners having a rated 
capacity of 120,000 grains or less of hardness re- 
moval between regenerations. 


LISTED AND UNLISTED ARTICLE—UN- 
DER ONE SALE—Section 4(g)—Section 4(g) 
of Regulation W provides that where a listed and 
an unlisted article are sold at the same time, the 
permissible terms shall be determined by dividing 
the transaction into two parts, so that the sale of 
the listed article will comply with Regulation W 
and the sale of the unlisted article will be on terms 
which the seller would have granted on that sale 
if standing alone. Some sellers have established 
their own minimum down payment or minimum 
periodic payment requirements in connection with 
instalment sales, but when two or more articles are 
sold at the same time these requirements apply to 
the total. The Board has been asked whether Sec- 
tion 4(g) requires such a seller to apply his mini- 
mum payment requirements to the sale of the un- 
listed article as though the listed article had not 
been sold to the customer. 


The Board replied that the Regulation does not 
require him to do so, but permits him to give the 
same terms on the part of: the sale represented by 
the unlisted article which he would have given, in 
a similar combination sale, in the absence of the 
Regulation. 


SEASONAL GOODS—The determination of 
whether listed articles are “seasonal goods” within 
the meaning of Section 4(d) and 5(c) (3) of 
Regulation W depends on their typical use, rather 
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107. 


108. 





than on the distribution of their sales 
during the year or the use to which 
the article is put in a particular case. 


For these reasons, Group D-1 listed 
articles (furnaces, etc.) and Group 
C-6 articles (heating stoves, etc.) are 
winter “‘seasonal goods,”’ even though 
occasionally such articles may be used 
the year Similarly, Group 
articles (room-unit air conditioners), Group 


round. 


D-5 articles (home air conditioning systems), and 
Group D-6 articles (attic ventilating fans) are 


summer “seasonal goods” even though occasionally 
they may be used throughout the year. 


However, as pointed out in W-74, a refrigerator 
is not a “seasonal good,” since refrigerators are 
typically used the year round. The fact that some 
refrigerators may go unused during winter months 
does not alter this general classification. 


RENEWAL OF SINGLE PAYMENT 
CREDIT—In response to several inquiries regard- 
ing W-47, the Board said that an ordinary bank 
loan evidenced by a promissory note repayable in 
full at maturity is not subject to Regulation W, 
even though the bank may anticipate that at the 
maturity of the note it may accept a partial pay- 
ment and a renewal note for the balance; provided 
the bank makes no commitment to do so and the 
transaction is entered into in good faith and not as 
a means of avoiding or evading the Regulation. 


INTERPRETATIONS AFFECTED BY 
AMENDMENT NO. 2—Amendment No. 2 to 
Regulation W _ will affect certain interpretations 
previously issued by the Board, and the following 
comments will be pertinent to the interpretations 
indicated : 

W-15 see Sec. 9(£) as amended relating to “Farmer 


Plans.” 


W-16 even if not instalment sale credit, transaction 
would involve a “purpose loan” under Sec. 5(a) 
as amended. 


W-19, W-28, W-49 and W-65 note postponement 
of effective date of Secs. 8(a) through 8(d) as 
amended ; note the provisions of amended Sec. 8(b) 
relating to add-ons; and note provisions relating 
to the Statement of Necessity now contained ex- 
clusively in Sec. 8(d) as amended. Otherwise the 
principle stated in W-19, W-28, W-49 and W-65 
will not be affected. 











109, 


110. 


111. 


W-25, W-26, W-27, W-30 and W-48 not affected, 
but note that Sec. 6(a) has been amended and 
broadened. 


W-33 note amendment of Sec. 5(a) as to “purpose 
loans”; and note amended Sec. 4(e) relating to 
down payments. 


W-45 note that the figure in Sec. 5(b) as amended 
is $1,500. 


W-92 note that Sec. 6(a) has been amended and 
broadened, and note change to $1,500 in Sec. 5(b), 
as amended. 


W-24, W-36, W-37 and W-53 will be obsolete 
after November 30. 


W-35 will be obsolete after December 31. 
5(d) as amended. 


See Sec. 


EXTENSIONS OF CREDIT—Group E and 
Section 6(b)—Since amendment No. 2 of Regula- 
tion W increases the figure $1,000 to $1,500 in the 
definition of instalment loan credit but leaves the 
figure $1,000 in Group E of the Supplement, the 
Board has been asked whether the amendment will 
permit a vendor to make an instalment sale of 
Group E materials and services in the amount of 
$1,200 on easier terms than it will permit a lender 
to make an instalment loan to finance the same 
transaction. 


Section 6(b) of the Regulation equalizes the appli- 
cation of the Regulation to vendors and lenders in 
such cases. 


If the $1,200 transaction does not include any 
articles in Group C or D, Section 6(b) exempts it 
for both lender and vendor. 


If the $1,200 transaction does include articles listed 
in Group C or D, its status under Section 6(b) is 
likewise the same for both lender and vendor: the 
transaction is exempt for both lender and vendor 
if the bona fide cash purchase price of the Group C 
or D articles does not exceed $600 (that is, 50 per 
cent of the total deferred balance of 
$1,200) ; and it is not exempt for either lender or 
vendor if the purchase price of the C or D articles 
exceeds $600. 


MECHANICAL 


classification 


over-all 


REFRIGERATORS—T he 
“mechanical refrigerators’ does not 
include refrigerated locker plant systems composed 
of a group of frozen food storage lockers which 
are not individually refrigerated but are installed 
in a refrigerated room, even though the individual 
lockers are of less than 12 cubic feet capacity. 


AUTOMOBILES—STATION WAGONS— 
The classification “automobiles” under Group A-1 
of the Supplement includes station wagons. 


USE OF DEMONSTRATOR IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH SALES—The Board has been 
asked whether in view of Section 9(c) covering 
“Lay-away” plans, Regulation W permits a dealer 
to accept a small deposit (less than the required 
down payment) on an article which he agrees to 


’ 


113. 


hold until the purchaser has accumulated and paid 
the required down payment, if as a part of the same 
transaction the dealer delivers another similar arti- 
cle (such as a demonstrator) to the purchaser for 
him to use in the meantime. 


The Board has answered this question in the nega- 
tive. 


The Board has also been asked whether Regulation 
W permits a dealer to deliver a demonstrator to a 
prospective purchaser, receiving a small deposit 
(less than the required down payment) and, in 
some cases, an old article which the seller is willing 
to take as a trade-in, if the prospective purchaser 
has and knows that he has the unconditional legal 
right to require the dealer to take back the demon- 
strator and give back the deposit and the trade-in, 
if any, without being under any obligation to pur- 
chase the demonstrator or similar article or under 
any further obligation whatsoever to the dealer. 


The Board has answered this question in the af- 
firmative. 


The difference between these two cases is that in 
the first case there was a contract of sale coupled 
with a side agreement which, in effect, would avoid 
the Regulation; while in the second case there was 
no contract of sale and the prospective purchaser 
had the right to return the demonstrator and _ re- 
ceive back the deposit and old article, if any. On 
the other hand if, in the second case, there had been 
a contract of sale, even though it was conditional 
and the purchaser had the right to rescind, it would 
have been necessary for the seller to obtain the re- 
quired down payment and to calculate the maturity 
(in the event the contract became unconditional ) 
from the date of the contract rather than the sub- 
sequent delivery of the article. 


SMALL DOWN PAYMENT-—Seetion 4+(e)— 
Under Section +(e) of Regulation W, as amended 
effective December 1, 1941, a seller may disregard 
the down payment requirement in connection with 
the sale of any listed article on which the require- 
ment would be $2 or less. 


It is to be noted that Section +(e) applies only in 
case the entire down payment otherwise required on 
the particular sale would be $2 or less; it does not 
permit a seller to reduce a down payment which 
would be more than $2. For example, if the re- 
quired down payment would be $38, the provision 
does not authorize this to be reduced to $36. 


If several separate articles are sold to a customer, 
Section +(e) permits each to be treated separately 
for the purpose of determining whether the down 
payment requirement may be disregarded. 


This would be true even though all the articles were 
covered bya single invoice or bill. On the other 
hand, where the sale consists of a group of closely 
related items sold as a unit, such as a suite of furni- 
ture, the entire group should be considered as a unit 
in determining whether the sale is exempted from 


(Turn to “Regulation,” page. 29.) 
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Positions Wanted 











CREDIT AND COLLECTION EXecUTIVE—Desires to join 
growing organization. Age 40, extensive college train- 
ing and 12-year background in store credits. Capable 
of shouldering heavy responsibilities profitably. Address 
Box 122, Creprr Wor tp. 


CONTROLLER: ‘Thorough experience in all phases of 
accounting, credit management, law and taxes. Five 
years senior accountant with national firm of public 
accountants; credit and office manager of retail depart- 
ment store; office manager of industrial firm. Now 
employed but desire better situation. Address Box 72, 
Crepir Wor -p. 


YounG Lapy, 28 years old. 
change. Six years of credit bureau work and also retail 
Address Box 22, Crepit 


Desirous of making a 


store and collection work. 
Wor _p. 


CreDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER: ‘Twenty-five 
years experience in retail and wholesale credits—large 
department stores. Lawyer. Address Box 23, Crepir 
WorLp. 


RetTait Crepir MANAGER: Available in Richmond, 
Virginia territory. Has a record of twenty years retail 
credit granting with a loss record of less than one-tenth 
of one per cent in average annual sales of over $500,000 
during that time. College graduate. Can direct sales 
and personnel. Free to begin work on short notice. 


Address Box 24, Crepir Wor -p. 





@ Above is a picture of the Board of Directors of the Peoria Retail Credit Association, 
Peoria, Ill, which recently became affiliated 100% National. 


Seated from left to right 


Coming District Meetings 


Districts Three and Four (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Tennessee) will meet April 13, 14, and 15, 1942, in 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Districts Five and Thirteen (Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin [except Superior], 
and Ontario, Canada) will meet February 15, 16, 17, 
and 18, 1942, in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, and Mani- 


toba, Canada) will meet in St. Paul, Minnesota, at the 
Hotel Lowry, February 15, 16, and 17, 1942. 





Sig Wolfort Elected Secretary of Firm 

Sigmond Wolfort, who has been Credit Manager of 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Company, St. Louis, for over 40 
vears, and a Director of the firm for 20 years, was re- 
cently elected Secretary. He succeeds Leo C. Fuller 
who was elected Chairman of the Board to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Julius Baer. Mr. 
Wolfort has served as a Director of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of St. Louis and has long been active 
in local retail credit activities. He is also President 
of the Charga-Plate Associates of St. Louis. 


Instalment Regulations Compared 

Many inquiries have been received by the National 
Office concerning the scope of Regulation W as compared 
with Order 75 of the Canadian Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, both of which affect consumer credit. 

‘J. Gordon Dakins, the new 
educational director, has just 
completed a close study of the 
two regulations with amend- 
ments to date, and has prepared 
a detailed report. 

This analysis provides a com- 
parison of the two enactments, 
indicates what items are re- 
garded as “listed articles’ by 
each government, and, in addi- 
tion, contains a schedule of the 
different requirements on down 
payments and maximum credit 
periods. As an additional serv- 


are: Treasurer, Chas. Seehaus, Commercial Merchants National Bank and Trust Co.; sce. it is available free of char 
President, Jack Lavengood, Proctor Lumber Co.; Vice-President, George Heerman, Ideal ‘ ss cnarge 


Troy Laundry; and Secretary, Mildred Weiss, Cohen Furniture Co. 


Standing left to right: to all members upon request to 


Allan Stein, Sears, Roebuck Co.; Frank Connett, Cohen Furniture Co.; Bernard Fuchs, aot Te 
Block & Kuhl Co., National Director; Andy Kilgus, Peoria Finance Co.; Alma Crowley, the National Office, Shell Build 


Crowley Brothers; George Charter, Household Finance Corp.; and Herbert Johnson, Klein’s. 
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ing, St. Louis, Missouri. 


























Youngstown, Ohio 


Elected at their annual meeting January 7, the follow- 
ing are the new officers and directors of the Youngstown 
Retail Credit Association: President, C. A. Himes, 
Strouss-Hirshberg Co.; Vice-President, H. G. Cushing, 
G. M. McKelvey Co.; Secretary, J. R. Goldstein, Mer- 
chants Finance Co.; and Treasurer, Frank Kline, 
Lustig’s, Inc. Directors: F. C. Albrecht, Hood Electric 
Co.; Geo. K. Fried, Printz Co.; Mrs. C. W. Hunt, 
Wilkins Leonard Hdwe. Co.; Jacob Oppenheimer, 
Hartzell Bros. Co.; and Wm. H. Williams, Stambaugh 
Thompson Co. The officers also serve on the Board of 
Directors. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Officers of the Green Bay Retail Credit Association, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, are: President, Otto Mortensen, 
H. C, Prange Co.; Vice-President, Fred Kambach, Fire- 
stone Auto Supply Co.; Treasurer, Bernice Dickinson, 
Nau’s; and Secretary," S. D. Hastings, Association of 
Commerce. 


St. Maries, Idaho 


Following are the officers and directors of the Benewah 
Co. Credit Rating Bureau, St. Maries, Idaho: President, 
Joe Mottern, Elliott Motors; Vice-President, Clara 
Crandall, Clara Crandall Jewelry; and  Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mae Hennessy, Benewah County Cr. Rating 
Bureau. Directors: Sam Kersey, St. Maries Grocery; 
and Frank Wetzel, Washington Water Power. _ 


Beaumont, Texas 


The Credit Grantors Luncheon Club of the Retail 
Merchants Credit Association, Beaumont, Texas, elected 
the wg officers and directors: President, Geo. T. 
Adams, Jr., S$. L. Adams Grocery Co.; Vice-President, 
a. tx FE sesdh Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Lucille Broussard, Thames Drug Co.; and Secretary, 
E. E. Singleton, Retail Merchants Credit Association. 
Directors: James Pritchett, White House D. G. Co.; 
Stella Manning, Fashion Ready-to-Wear; and L. R. 
Shouse, Phoenix Furniture Co. 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Miss Gladys Thompson, Credit Manager of Norman 
Cassiday, Inc., was elected President of the Retail 
Credit Association of Des Moines, for the ensuing year. 
Other officers elected were: Vice-President, Ervin 
Jordan, Des Moines Electric Co.; Treasurer, Fred 
Hockett, Cownie Fur Co.; and Secretary, Harland C. 
Bush, Retail Credit Association. Directors: John S. 
Borg, Anderson Furniture Co.; Frank Cummins, Des 
Moines Ice and Fuel Co.; Herman Johnson, Queal 
Lumber Company; George D. Jorgensen, Iowa-Des 
Moines National Bank and Trust Co.; Charles Ritz, 
Davidson Furniture Co.; and Miss Ruby Taylor, Green 
Colonial Furnace Co. In addition the officers also serve 
on the Board of Directors. 
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Sales and Collection Trends 
December, 1941, vs. December, 1940 


Compiled by Research Division, National Retail 
Credit Association 


Arthur H. Hert, Research Director 


REDIT SALES increased 2.8 per cent during 
December; total sales 10.6 per cent; and collec- 
tions 5.3 per cent, in the United States and 
Canada, as compared with December, 1940. Credit 
sales have not kept pace with total sales during the past 
few months as a result of Regulation W. Collections 
held up strong during the month because of more money 
in circulation due to preparations for the defense program. 
Highlights of the monthly analysis are shown in the 
tables below: 
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40 Cities reporting. 
13,165 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 
34 Cities reported increases. 
5.3% Was the average increase for all cities. 
29.6% Was the greatest increase (Toledo, Ohio). 
6 Cities reported decreases. 


5.0% Was the greatest decrease (Jacksonville, 
Fla.). 


CREDIT SALES 
27 Cities reported increases. 
2.89% Was the average increase for all cities. 
17.0% Was the greatest increase (Wheeling, W. 
Va.). 
1 City reported no change (Mt. Clemens, 
Mich.). 
12 Cities reported decreases. 


15.0% Was the greatest decrease (Bay City, Mich., 
and Victoria, B. C.). 


TOTAL SALES 
34 Cities reported increases. 
10.6% Was the average increase for all cities. 
27.7% Was the greatest increase (Tulsa, Okla.). 
1 City reported no change (Mt. Clemens, 
Mich.). 
5 Cities reported decreases. 
5.0% Was the greatest decrease (Jacksonville, 
Fla.). 
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@ Collection Problems Solved... 














(Beginning on page 14) 











tion, I feel confident that the cost of collecting delinquent 
accounts could be reduced. But, to accomplish this, 
100 per cent cooperation would be required. 

First of all, the plan suggested would centralize the 
entire community’s delinquencies, thus making it possible 
to report these delinquencies through the Credit Report- 
ing Bureau and to discontinue credit granting until the 
debtor had paid up his past due accounts. 

Second, it would make it possible to develop more 
efficient and better organized collection and adjustment 
units and reduce the service charges which would in 
the end mean greater recoveries. 

It takes specialized skill, patience, and persistence to 
collect money due on long-standing accounts. The com- 
modity of bad accounts amounts to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars yearly, but if handled promptly and properly, 
by efficient agents, these bad accounts will be turned into 
working capital for you. 

Collection and adjustment bureaus are a necessity to 
our modern way of doing business. Were it not for their 
facilities, there would certainly be many more people who 
would default in their obligations. A great many who 
are slow-pay settle before an account is put out for collec- 
tion, but would not pay except for the fact that they 
know they can be reached and forced to pay through 
the community’s credit 
organization. 


reporting bureau’s collection 





At last ... a practical 
handbook on successful 


w= LETTER =; 
WRITING 


Business and Personal 


OME letters always get a check—an order 
—a job—whatever they go after. Other 
letters, just as carefully written, meet with 

nothing but a yawn of indifference. Why? 

To get the answer, big firms go to A. E. 
HOWER, one of America’s outstanding au- 
thorities on letter-writing. They pay this ex- 
pert hundreds of dollars to train their employ- 
ees in secrets of letter-writing! For 14 years 
Hower has been rendering this service to busi- 
ness, in addition to conducting a famous school 
and correspondence course in letter writing. 
Now all of this long practical experience, all 
the proven, successful Hower methods, have 
been put into a great new single volume—and 
offered at a fraction of the price you would 
have to pay for the Hower Course. 


NOW ONLY $1.96 
Order from 


National Retail Credit Association 
Shell Building St. Louis, Mo. 


A A ATT 
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Your bureaus play a vital and important part in deter- 
mining the high collection percentages that are enjoyed by 
many of the retailers today. A collection office has the 
same relation in the business world for the enforcement 
of civil contracts as the police department has for the 
protection of property and lives from the criminal ele- 
ment, and like the police department, the collection office 
is valuable and important because of its psychological 
effect on those who are tempted to do wrong. 

The collection departments of your bureaus are con- 
stantly and continually selling your credit customers— 
your debtors—on the value of paying promptly. 
Through this effort they are helping to build good char- 
acter, and good character is, or at least should be, the 
primary basis of all credit extension, and, in the end, 
decreased collection problems. 

Good character makes for good citizenship and collec- 
tion offices contribute to the civic welfare of the various 
communities by persistently educating credit customers to 
pay promptly. Therefore, the selection of the collection 
medium you will use to assist in solving your collection 
problems is all important. It is one that is filled with 
potential danger for the creditor’s firm. 

In selecting your collection medium, you should de- 
termine whether the agent possesses entire responsibility, 
and if he accurately reflects the dignity and standing of 
your store. Also, does he actually collect, and remit 
his collections? Does he operate on a fee basis that makes 
it possible to operate efficiently ? 

Like every other business, the legitimate collector has 
numerous competitors, many of whom are but racketeers. 
In the profession, these racketeers are called ‘‘fly-by- 
night” agencies. These racketeers cannot get started or 
survive unless there are customers who bite. 
how they work. 


You know 
They paint a beautiful picture of how 
they are able to do the impossible and how, by some un- 
known magic, they can perform miracles all for a little 
or no cost to the client. Don’t fall for this line. 

If you will support your credit bureau’s collection 
department, or its affiliate, as if it were a part of your 
business, simply over in another building, you will be 
surprised how it will enhance the results you will receive. 
The collector’s job is to sell receipts to the debtor and 
usually he has to sell a receipt for merchandise that is 
already worn out or thrown into discard or for profes- 
sional service that was received in the past and the value 
long since forgotten, or perhaps for hospitalization which 
at the time was necessary to life itself, but its value fast 
being forgotten, if not entirely forgotten; rent which was 
temporarily forgotten during a period of sickness or un- 
employment, or at least passed upon a promise of payment 
at some future date, or money loaned during a period 
of such great stress that one would ,pay almost any 
amount of interest. The past forgotten, the present 
uppermost, is the condition under which the receipt must 
be sold. 

Again, the selection of a third party to help solve your 
collection problems is all important. 
and customers they will deal with. 


It is your money 
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first income tax. In addition, millions more, owing to the de- 
fense program, will be compelled to pay about three times more 
in taxes of various. kinds than they ever paid before. Many 
people are spending all they earn and have made no provision 
for the payment of taxes. This will affect the collection of 
accounts. Therefore, the outstanding credit problem confront- 
ing the retailer in 1942 is to keep accounts receivable in a clean 
and liquid condition—James Wilson, Credit Manager, Denholm 
& McKay Co., Worcester, Mass. 
+ + + 
Credit control must be diligently applied in 1942 
as the main problem confronting the credit granter. 
Increased taxes will prove a burden on the mass of 
individuals who find themselves totally unprepared. 
They are earning good wages now but every indica- 
tion proves they are spending it rapidly thinking this 
so-called ‘good era’ will last. It is our duty as 
credit granters to watch our accounts carefully and 
keep them well under control.—Jean H. Smith, 
Credit Manager, The Gorton Coy, Elmira, N. Y. 
+ + + 
A serious problem confronting merchants and credit managers 
in 1942 will be the maintenance of a proper credit bureau 
structure throughout the country. The government restrictions 
on credit selling will probably be increased as more money 
is required for war efforts and a decided drop in the income 
of our credit bureaus may be expected. In a great number of 
communities a revision of the credit bureau’s financial structure 
will be necessary. It is important that this revision be given 
careful and sympathetic consideration if our present efficient 
credit bureau organization is to be fully capable of meeting 
post-war demands.—Thomas Downie, Manager, Retail Credit 
Grantors’ Bureau, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
+ + + 


The most important retail credit problem for 1942 
will be to encourage prompt payment of accounts. 
A close follow-up of collections is also very impor- 
tant and a liquid condition of accounts receivable.— 
J. J. Valentine, J. Goldsmith & Sons Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

+ + + 


There are three outstanding problems for the credit execu- 
tive in 1942: 

1. How to handle the extension of credit to single men; 
newly married men who are in the draft ages; and their 
dependents who already have established charge accounts. 

2. The proper control of accounts receivable to prevent 
overbuying and to keep accounts in liquid condition. 

3. A close collection follow-up. It seems to be most im- 
portant because it is bound to be difficult from now on for 
many people to pay their bills. A great many have abso- 
lutely no idea how tax assessments will interfere with their 
budgets and a lot of them are not thinking about it at all. 
—A. C. Wehl, Credit Manager, Gimbel Brothers, Milwaukee, 


Crepir BureAvu in rural Michigan community. 
Territory has 50,000 population. Excellent business 
opportunity. Owner has other business interests and 
must sell or take in a partner. Address Box 21, CREDIT 
Wor cp. 











The Parade of the Three “C’s” 


30th Annual Conference and Credit Sales Forum, 
June 15-18, 1942, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


National Retail Credit Association 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America, Inc. 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North 


America 











Handbook on Bankruptcy (Professional Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York City, 276 pages, $2.75)—Since 
the enactment of the Chandler Act, there has been a need 
for a concise and understandable work that lawyers, credit 
executives, and bankers could have available for refer- 
ence. This book, by A. Lincoln Lavine, of the New York 
Bar, fills that need. It explains each provision of the 
law in brief, clear style that everyone can understand 
and apply. It is fully indexed and cross indexed. It 
also contains all of the forms and orders developed by 
the United States Supreme Court for use in matters 
coming under the law. 


WW 


Boston Conference on Distribution, 1941 (Re- 
tail Trade Board, Boston Chamber of Commerce, 95 
pages, $3.75)—Complete proceedings of the Thirteenth 
Boston Conference on Distribution. In it will be found 
an appraisal by eminent authorities of the economic 
forces affecting distribution of goods. Business execu- 
tives will find the Report especially valuable in the light 
of present conditions. Available from Daniel Bloom- 
field, Director, Boston Conference on Distribution, 80 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


aa 


+, 


Small Loan Laws of the United States (Pollak 
Foundation for Economic Research, Newton, Mass., 
fourth edition, 24 pages, 10 cents) —This is number 37 
in the series of pamphlets published by the Foundation 
and was written by Lebanon R. Foster. It presents a 
summary of the small loan laws of various states. 


aa 


FO 


The Federal Wage and Hour Law (The Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938)—(National Foremen’s 
Institute, Inc., Deep River, Connecticut, 58 pages, $1.50) 
—This handbook, by Arthur W. Nevins, contains up-to- 
the-minute rulings pertaining to the wage and hour law 
and answers questions with which all types of executives 
and businessmen may be faced. Subjects covered in the 
book include: Covered employees; exemptions; the em- 
ployer-employee relationship; minimum wages; working 
time; overtime; records; child labor; and enforcement. 
The purpose of this booklet is to acquaint the executive 
and the foreman with the basic rules. 


Ue 


World Economic Survey, 1939-1941 (Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, American 
Agent, 260 pages, $2.50)—This interesting book by the 
League of Nations attempts to answer some of the ques- 
tions concerning the real causes of World War II. Con- 
tents includes: Transition to war economy; control of 
production; rationing and consumption; public finances ; 
money and prices; international monetary relations; raw 
materials and foodstuffs; industrial activity ; international 
trade ; transport ; and the situation in the summer of 1941. 
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“Credit Estimates” 


Lm (Beginning on page 6) 


Regardless of whether future sales of durable goods 
would be made on cash or credit, unrestricted production 
of these durable goods for civilian use might have been 
expected to absorb annually a share of the enlarged total 
of consumer income upwards of $5,000,000,000 greater 
than will now be the case with production severely cur- 
tailed. Thus, to avoid an inflationary stimulus, either 
larger quantities of other merchandise must be made avail- 
able in retail markets, or new channels must be opened 
to. drain off these funds through taxes or investments. 

Relatively mild restrictions have already been imposed 
on retail installment terms. With the prospect that 
future demand for the goods sold on installment will run 
far in excess of curtailed supplies, from one point of view 
it could be regarded as necessary to relieve pressure on 
prices in that area by severely restricting terms, and thus 
cut off a large part of total consumer demand. At the 
same time, however, this action blocking one avenue of 
inflation would assure the spread of the inflationary stim- 
ulus into other channels, where consumers would take 
their surplus funds which cannot be used for time pay- 
ments. This dual problem may be solved ultimately by 
a combination of methods, but a primary approach would 
appear to be a powerful siphoning of surplus consumers’ 
funds into government hands, where these funds would 
serve also to pay for war expenditures. 















































“Contributions” 


(Beginning on page 19) 2 





Let us work together to keep out of the United States 
such a condition of inflation as that which has bedeviled 
the banking and financial situation in Russia, and which 
is so bedeviling the situation in the Central Empires 
that one is bewildered by the prospect confronting the 
bankers of those nations. In an economic war, such as 
that we are engaged in today, it is the nation that keeps 
itself economically strong and well that will come out 
uppermost in the end. 

You can do your part in keeping America economically 
strong and well. It is in your power to uphold the hand 
of the Government in this its hour of greatest trial, and 
in so doing to strengthen the business structure against 
the day when peace is concluded. For, remember, when 
peace returns it will bring with it problems of appalling 
magnitude, and these problems will not be solved properly 
unless underlying our efforts is a firm and sound business 
structure upon which we can support all our efforts. 
Therefore, I urge retail credit men’s associations to 
do the utmost within their power to insure the health 
and well-being of American business, not only that victory 
may come to the great cause for which we are fighting, 
but that in the days to come we may continue to be 
a nation strong and vigorous, ready always to demon- 
strate our capabilities on the side of right and justice. 








Defend Your Accounts ; 


against the stigma of a poor credit 
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ad 
Credit Bureau ons 


We have YOUR NAME 
in this “Who’s Who” 


As a member of the Credit Bureau we are 
called upon to report, at frequent intervals, 
the credit standing of our customers. This 
report is available to every merchant or pro- 
fessional man who is a member of the Credit 
Bureau. 


Your account with us at the present time is 
PAST DUE. To maintain a good credit rec- 
ord, you should make a payment NOW or 
arrange for an early settlement. 


Customer’s Name —-----~-- one 
Firm Owed 


Balance $.....-----— ok 


Guard Your Credit as a Sacred Trust 


record and add to the efficiency of your 
Credit Department by using the new 
Collection Insert shown here. Pre- 
pared at the urgent request of our 
members, it has a definite tie-in with 
the credit bureau. Not only does it 
collect, but it is an effective means 
of educating customers to pay bills 
promptly. 

This is another success number in 
our series of Collection Helps. De- 
signed for use as statement enclosures, 
the size is 3 inches by 51% inches. 
Printed in bronze blue ink on ivory 
enameled stock. Only $2.00 per 


thousand. 
Order from 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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5. CONSOLIDATING 
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the down payment requirement, and this would be 
true regardless of how the sale was invoiced or 


billed. 


REVISION OF FARMER CREDIT—Instal- 
ment sale or loan credit granted to a farmer before 
December 1 may be revised after December 1 on 
any terms which would have been permitted if 
Section 9(f) had been in effect when the credit 
was originally granted. 


OBLIGATIONS—Under 
Section 8(b)—Option 1—Board has been asked the 
following question: “Registrant is asked to con- 
solidate three outstanding obligations repayable $10 
each on 10th, 15th and 20th of current month re- 
spectively with an additional advance of $90 repay- 
able $5 per month. In consolidating these obliga- 
tions may Registrant, under Section 8(b) ‘Option 
One,’ schedule first payment of $35 one month from 
date of such consolidation even though this may 
result in extending credit on outstanding obligations 
beyond the maximum 18 months maturity?” 


Option | requires that the terms of the consolidated 
obligation shall be such as would have been neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of the Regulation if 
no consolidation had taken place, and therefore the 
consolidated obligation cannot have a schedule of 
payments which would have the effect of omitting 
a payment which would have been due on the du: 
standing obligations during the month when the 
consolidation took place, or which would have the 
effect of extending the maturity of any of the out- 
standing obligations beyond the terms permitted by 
the Regulation, namely, 18 months plus the 15-day 
adjustment permitted by Section 9(b). 


Under Option 1 the consolidated obligation can 
provide for one payment each month, and in order 
to accomplish this result the date of payment may 
be earlier in the month than the dates on which the 
instalments on any of the outstanding obligations 
were payable, or it may be later to the extent per- 
mitted by Section 9(b) with respect to the out- 
standing obligations. For example, in the case de- 
scribed in the question, if the outstanding obliga- 
tion which was repayable on the 10th of each month 
had been originally made on the 5th so that only 
5 days out of the 15 days permitted by Section 9(b) 
had been used, the consolidated obligation could 
call for instalments payable on the 20th. 


Furthermore, the $5 payable on account of the new 
$90 advance would not have to be included in the 
first instalment but could be included in the instal- 
ment falling due in the month after the consolida- 
tion took place. In other words, the consolidated 
loan could have a $30 instalment in the current 
month, and $35 instalments in the next months. 


116. MAXIMUM CREDIT VALUE—AUTOMO.- 


BILE ACCESSORIES—The Board has been asked 
whether the deferred automobile 
equipped with radio and heater is limited to 667% 
per cent of the total price or whether it can be 667% 
per cent of the price of the car plus 80 per cent 
of the price of the radio and 100 per cent of the 
price of the heater. 


balance on an 


The deferred balance may not exceed 667% per cent 
of the total price of the car and accessories, in view 
of part 3(a) of the Supplement, and this would 
also be true if the accessories were not installed in 
the car at the time of sale but were sold at about 
the same time. 


An automobile radio sold at a different time would 


be included in the classification “radio receiving sets, 


phonographs, or combinations” in Group C. 
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Revived by Request 


Since most debtors are honest, the forceful messages 
on these stickers carry an appeal that produces results. 
Repeat orders verify 
this fact. Don’t lose 





a minute — order a 
supply right away. 
Price $2.00 per 
thousand. Order 
Credit 


Bureau or National 
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Progress demands Constant Study of New 


You can do this at your local Credit School. This new booklet 
Developments explains how to organize and conduct Credit Schools .. . 


















CONTENTS 


1—The Books 
2—Meeting Place 
3—Plan of Study 
4—School Director 
5—Lecturers 
6—Out-of-Town Speakers 
7—Number of Lectures 
8—Enrollment 
9—Enrollment Fee 
10—Attendance Record 
11—Final Examination 
12—Certificates 
13—Textbook Prices 
14—Cities Conducting Schools 


Fill out the Coupon below and send it to the National Office TODAY 
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NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Shell Building 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


Please send me free copy of ‘‘How To Organize and Conduct Credit 
Schools. ’’ 
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a further new 


The Barometer 


Although retail distribution failed to come up to early expectations, the record pace of industrial 
activity was well maintained in December and the year ended with the Barometer chart line at 





high level. 
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This barometer appears in the February issue of 


The new year begins with trade and industrial activity at 25 
per cent above even the high rate at which 1941 began. National 
income is at a new peak far above all preceding high points. 
This larger consumer purchasing power, combined with enor- 
mous Government expenditures for war purposes, is keeping 
operations in industry at a record high pace. 

All parts of the country are sharing in the improved condi- 
tions and in every section both business and agricultural con- 
ditions are better than they were a year ago. The Map shows, 
however, that the greatest gains have been made in the East, 
the South, and the West. 

Agricultural sections of the country also show significant im- 
provement because farm income has been increasing and is now 
a little more than 25 per cent higher than it was a year ago. 
The full effect of this additional purchasing power among 
farmers will be more clearly evident shortly. 

Increased demand for oil has raised the production of petro- 
leum to the highest level ever reached and has been an im- 





“Nation’s Business,’”’ published by the United States Chamber of Commerce. 


The Map 


portant factor in the improved conditions in Texas. 

Several cities in the Mountain states report considerably 
greater trade activity due, to a large extent, to the speeding up 
of mining operations in order to furnish the metals that are 
needed to produce military supplies and equipment. 

All the states along the Pacific Coast show about the same 
amount of improvement. The increase in aircraft manufac- 
turing and in shipbuilding has been most striking. 

Throughout the nation, demand for military supplies and 
equipment is more than offsetting the decline in some indus- 
tries due to shortages of materials and skilled labor. Re- 
adjustments have been drastic in individual cases and, for 
many companies, may become even more disturbing. 

Business activity in Canada is following the same trend and 
at about the same rate as in the United States. Industry 
throughout the Eastern part of the country continues to expand 
rapidly, and the increased activity in the agricultural regions 
is almost as great. 
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Your Credit Bureau 
and the Emergency 


or more than a quarter of a century retailers and credit executives have co- 

operated in the building of a sound credit bureau structure 

8 throughout the nation and the Dominion of Canada. Credit 

leaders have contributed much to the strength and efficiency of the 

credit bureaus. United effort over the years has resulted in in- 

creased collections and a material reduction in bad debt losses, with 
a resultant increase in credit sales. 

This cooperation and the efficiency of the credit bureaus made 
possible a most remarkable showing in the liquidation of accounts 
receivable, with a minimum of loss in the early years of the last 
depression. 


It behooves the retailers and credit executives to assist credit 
bureaus in an effort to regain the loss of volume and revenue caused 
by the decrease in installment sales due to the scarcity of merchan- 
dise. New sources for the use of credit bureau reports should be 
developed and 


1. Non-users of credit bureau service should be educated to the value 
of obtaining reports on all applicants for credit, both monthly charge 
account and installment; 


2. Old accounts on which payments have been slow should be checked 
at frequent intervals; 


3. Requests for information from the credit bureau should be handled 
with dispatch, thus increasing the bureau's efficiency and automatically re- 
ducing its operating expenses; 

4. In some instances an upward revision of rates may be necessary and 
in cities requiring this action serious study should be given to this problem 
by a committee consisting of at least one retailer and two credit executives, 
in addition to the bureau manager. 


You should look upon the credit bureau as an integral part of 
your credit office—its right arm, as a matter of fact. An ‘‘all out”’ 
effort in behalf of your credit bureau in this emergency is not only 
justified but will be a contribution toward sound credit. 





Your whole-hearted cooperation will pay handsome dividends to 
the firm you represent, now and in the years to come. 


1am 


General Manager-Treasurer 
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GUARD YOUR CREDIT 0 ee 
AS A SACRED TRUST f . 
pal @, 


MATS IN 
TWO SIZES 
There are 17 ads in the 


new Streamlined _ series 
which include 14 Pay 





: , not 
you v 


vill not only pay your ac 
unt, but pay PROMPTLY. 





@ CREDIT...is extended as a shopping conven 


ience. But it is more than a convenience. It Promptly and 3 Returned 
has a definite value to the user. For most people Goods ads. These come 
depend ona monthly salary or income. By using complete, in mats ready 
their credit, they are able to meet current ex to hand to your newspaper 
penditures out of current income. in two popular sizes: 


ccount 6x9in. $1.50 each 
Pay Your A p 4 x 6 in. $1.25 each 
EVERY CHARGE ACCOUNT that is paid 
in full each month, and each contract that 
is paid as agreed helps you to build and 


to maintain a 





Advertisement No. 6 (in 
4” x 6” size) is shown at 
left—actual size. 





6 a Size 8” x 12” (one-fourth 
PROMPT PAY of the ordinary newspaper 
x record. page) may be obtained by 





giving several days’ ad- 
vance notice. Price $2.00 
Be PUBLISHER NOTE CAREFULLY: This each. 

space is for Local Association signature to 


be set by you. wa is 
Copynght, 1940--National Retail Credit Associaty — 











Write the National Office for 
“A Portfolio of STREAMLINED Pay Promptly Advertising” 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


SHELL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 














The Minute Man 


This famous statue of the Minute Man at Con- 

cord, by Daniel Chester French, has been chosen 

as the symbol of United States Defense Bonds by 
the Treasury Department. 


DEFEND AMERICA 


one brief paragraph, Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau tells you what it means to purchase United States 
Defense Bonds and Stamps: 

“Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps give all of us a way 
to take a direct part in building the defense of our country— 
an American way to find the billions needed for national 
defense. The United States is today, as it has always been, 
the best investment in the world. This is an opportunity 
for each citizen to buy a share in America.” 





The National Retail Credit Association endorses this state- 
ment of the Secretary, and recommends the purchase of 
United States Defense Bonds and Stamps, as an act of per- 


sonal patriotism and of prudent investment. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building St. Louis, Mo. 











